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SANTA MARIA 
AN UNKNOWN 
CHURCH 


JOAQUIN MANZANARES 


AS THE IMPORTANCE of the art of the Asturias becomes 
increasingly recognized, the necessity for surveying and 
preserving its few but precious remaining monuments be- 
comes more urgent. To that end the author is endeavour- 
ing to examine and record all the known examples in his 
Tabularium Artis Asturiensis, in order to secure the basic 
material for more extended research especially in its ar- 
chitecture, unique in Europe. 

The church of Santa Maria de Bendones in the district 
of Oviedo was burned by Communist troops during the 
Spanish Civil War in 1936 and over its ruins has grown 
a tangle of wild plants. The writer discovered its historical 
significance and thanks to the mayor of Oviedo, D. Ignacio 
Alonso de Nora, was able to save the ruined church from 
being demolished to make way for a new church to be 
built on the site, and to record the remains of the old 
building. 

Santa Maria de Bendones is mentioned in a donation 
made to the Cathedral of San Salvador of Oviedo by King 
Alfonso II the Chaste dated 20 January 905. The original 
of this document has been lost but it is transcribed in the 
famous Liber Testamentorum or Gothic Book written by 
Bishop Don Pelayo of Oviedo before the year 1129 and 
now in the cathedral archives.' From this account we know 
that the church was built before the year 905. This is fully 
in accord with its stylistic characteristics which place it 
in the first half of the ninth century. After this one men- 
tion it seems as if Santa Maria de Bendones had been for- 
gotten. 

The church is situated below the highway from Oviedo 
to Campo de Caso some five kilometers from the center of 
Oviedo. It is built on an outcropping of hard rock so 
that a foundation is hardly necessary. After the terrain 
was cleared, I studied the ruins carefully and readily 
determined the original plan (Fig. 1). Its longitudinal 
axis is exactly oriented, an example of precision unique 
among the numerous churches | have examined. In the 


Sr. Manzanares is Director of the Provincial Museum and of the 
Tabularium Artis Asturiensis, Oviedo, Spain. 


DE BENDONES, 


PRE-ROMANESQUE 


RODRIGUES-MIR 


drawing the old walls which remain standing completely 
or in part are shown in solid black while the walls that 
have since disappeared are shown cross-hatched with 
broken lines. The rectangle at the southwest corner is a 
free-standing tower. The plan of the whole is rectangular 
but of a type hitherto unknown, though related to that 
of San Julian de los Prados (Santullano), Oviedo, and 
contemporary with it, as we shall see. Bendones lacks longi- 
tudinal aisles but it has a triple east end as does Santull- 
ano, a nave wider than it is long, and lateral chambers. 
The triple east end corresponds exactly to a narthex with 
three rooms situated on the opposite side of the nave. The 
maximum dimensions of the plan are approximately 17 m. 
from east to west and about 18 m. from north to south 
including the lateral rooms. This original plan appears to 
be the precedent for the plans of Santa Maria de Bamba 
(Le6én) and Santa Maria de Lebetia (Santander), both 
very probably of the tenth century.” In these churches, 
however, while the dimensions are similar, pairs of central 
columns divide the naves into six sections. Both buildings 
are typically Mozarabic. 

As the plan (Fig. 1) clearly indicates, the entire west 
(Fig. 2) and south (Fig. 3) walls of the nave are pre- 
served, as well as a third of the east wall (Fig. 4), and 
some of the north wall (Fig. 5), including that of the 
narthex. Most of the west front (Fig. 5) where the orig- 
inal portal was, is also standing. The partition walls of 
the narthex have nearly disappeared. All that remains of 
the north and south lateral chambers is the east wall and 
southeast corner of the one on the south. Above this room 
or porch and extending over the entire narthex, even mak- 
ing use of the stump of the free-standing tower, was built 
the modern second story of the rectory. 

From the dimensions we have seen that the plan can 
be inscribed almost exactly in a square 17.5 m. on a side. 
The maximum height of the church as defined by the exist- 
ing south wall is 8.5 m. This means that the height is ap- 
proximately half the length of the inscribing figure. 

I made a reconstruction model of the church (Figs. 6- 
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9) showing the original fabric free from later additions. 
The height of the nave, as at Santullano, is more than a 
third greater than that of the rest of the building. An 
upper room over the central chapel of the east end rises 
above the roofs of its flanking chapels creating a har- 
monious ensemble of roofs which gives grace and move- 
ment to the otherwise sparsely ornamented structure. 

The old walls average about 65 cm. in thickness except 
that of the east end which is one meter thick and those 
which separate the three east-end chapels which are 70 
cm. thick. The wall construction is rubble masonry of 
smooth greyish limestone filled in with a mortar of sand 
and cement. The masonry is covered with a coat of coarse 
sand. The interior walls have a fine hard stucco finish 
decorated with contemporary frescoes. 

The three arches of the east-end chapels (only the one 
on the Epistle—south—side has survived [Fig. 4]) and 
the doorways on the other three sides of the nave (the 
west [Fig. 2] and the south [Fig. 3] remain) are semi- 
circular, as are some of the window arches. These round 
arches are made of large Roman bricks, a feature which 
immediately calls attention to the building’s antiquity. 
Five types of bricks are used in the building. Their dimen- 
sions are 40 x 40 x 5 cm.; 40 x 20 x 5 cm.; 30 x 20x 4 
em.; 30 x 10 x 4cm.; and 26 x 14x 3 em. In short, the 


a. 


construction is similar to that of Santullano, Oviedo, the 
ninth-century church already mentioned. From this we 
conclude that the two are contemporary, although Santull- 
ano is larger, richer, and better constructed as befits a 
royal foundation. But even though poorer and smaller, 
Santa Maria de Bendones is almost as interesting be- 
cause of its unusual plan without known precedent. At'San- 
tullano the plan is cruciform while at Bendones the nave 
not only is not cruciform but runs in a transverse direc- 
tion. 

The east end consists, as we have seen, of three rec- 
tangular chapels with a common east wall. The larger 
central chapel measures 3.3 m. wide by 3.6 m. long (east- 
west) while those on each side are 2.85 m. by 3.6 m. The 
main chapel was covered with a barrel vault 1.7 m. in 
radius and 4.1 m. high made of three ribbed brick arches 
joined with mortar. This vault, the only one in the church, 
sprang from impost blocks 2.4 m. above the pavement. 
The profile of the rough grey marble impost blocks is 
identical to that at Santullano. 

Imbedded in the central part of the vault, over the site 
of the ancient altar, were found five iron ring-bolts from 
which undoubtedly hung liturgical lamps. Five similar 
rings appear in the vault of the larger chapel of San Adrian 
de Tunon, Province of Oviedo, consecrated in 891. 


Fic. 1. Santa Maria de Bendones. 
Reconstructed plan. (Author) 
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The side chapels of the east end of Bendones were crete of lime and crushed brick. That of the chapel on the 

a roofed over with a sloping wooden ceiling. I have net Gospel side is almost completely intact and also part of 
found remains of the niches or arcading so characteristic that of the Epistle chapel. The Epistle chapel was con- 

of the Asturian churches, but what is left of the east wall _—- verted into a cemetery in the eighteenth century. When the 

does not rise more than 80 cm. The so-called ediculos or | cemetery was cleared away there emerged the original 


blind arches were generally placed above this wall. pavement level and part of the south wall. Remains of the | 
The pavement of the three east-end chapels is about 20 _ three altars of the three east-end chapels were also found. | 
cm. higher than that of the nave. It is made of a red con- _ Below the pavement level of the central chapel was dis- 


: Fic. 2. Santa Maria de Bendones. West wall of the nave. (Author) Fic. 3. Santa Maria de Bendones. South wall of 
= the nave. (Author) 


Fic. 4. Santa Maria de Bendones. The church 
: from the east showing, |. to r., the south 
3 lateral chamber, the Epistle chapel nave archway, 
the east front of the central chapel, part of the 
west wall of the nave in the background. Fic. 5. Santa Maria de Bendones. The church from the northwest showing the 
(Author) 18th-century additions over the west front. (Author) 
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Fic. 6. Santa Maria de Bendones. Reconstruction model. View 
from the southeast. (Author) 


Fic. 7. Same. West facade. 


Fic. 8. Same. North elevation. 


covered a rounded flat stone 35 cm. by 40 cm. cemented 
to the living rock in approximately the center of the cham- 
ber. This was the foundation of the column which sup- 
ported the high altar. 

The three chapels were lighted by small windows in the 
east wall and perhaps by one in each outside wall of the 
flanking chapels, as at Santullano. The triumphal arch- 
ways from the chapels to the nave were semicircular, 
formed of large bricks; the side ones, smooth and without 
mouldings, measured 1.9 m. in width by 2.3 m. high. The 
arch of the Epistle chapel (Fig. 4) still stands. The thresh- 
old at the old pavement level is a single stone measuring 
1.9 m. by 38 cm. and 20 cm. high. Next to each jamb 
a slot is chiselled out of the threshold to hold a wooden 
screen. The screens themselves have disappeared. The cen- 
tral arch is gone leaving only a part of the right (south) 
jamb with a pilaster slab and capital fallen on the ground 
but the base in situ. Bases and capitals are alike and iden- 
tical to those at Santullano. As at Santullano also the 
bases were vertically slotted for wooden screens. The bases 
were built over a stuccoed masonry socle rising 20 cm. 
from the pavement level. The brick arch sprang from 


Fic. 9. Same. Longitudinal section looking north. 


above the pilasters. It measured 2.55 m. between the jambs 
and 3.7 m. from pavement to keystone. 

Over the large central chapel, as in other Asturian 
churches of the period, was an inaccessible chamber with 
an arcaded opening in the east wall. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that this room might have been designed to give 
particular importance to the east end of the church with 
the main central chapel. Nothing has survived of this 
upper room, but the testimony of others similar in nearby 
Asturian churches is unimpeachable. I have found re- 
mains of the arched window together with two complete 
columns and fragments of another which stocd in the em- 
brasure, so this window had a triple opening as at Santull- 
ano and San Tirso de Oviedo. The same arrangement was 
repeated a few years later at San Pedro de Nora (Oviedo). 
The reconstruction model (Fig. 6) shows protruding stone 
blocks to form shutter hinges, a familiar local device. The 
upper chamber measured 4 m. by 3.3 m. and was not more 
than 2 m. high. The floor rested on the crown of the cen- 
tral chapel vault. Its gabled roof was constructed on a 
wooden framework. 

The nave of Bendones is wider than it is long and meas- 
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ures 10.45 m. by 7.1 m. It is almost as large as the cruci- 
form nave of Santullano which measures 13.8 m. by 6.7 
m. The height at Bendones is 8.5 m. from floor to ridge- 
pole. The gabled roof was of wooden construction with the 
ridge running north and south on the long axis of the 
nave. Over the gable of the south end wall rises an open 
pierced wall belfry for two bells probably added in the 
eighteenth century. Other eighteenth-century alterations 
included a reorientation of the church. The high altar was 
replaced by a Baroque retable on the north wall. The main 
east-end chapel became a lateral chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin. The former Gospel chapel was converted into a 
sacristy and possibly it was then that the Epistle chapel 
was turned into a burying place and its nave arch walled 
up. Probably at this same time the rectory was built over 
the narthex and the south lateral chamber. Doubtless at 
this time also the principal entrance to the church was 
removed to the south wall as the west portal was walled 
up to convert the narthex into a large hall for the rectory. 

The nave was entered through three identical docrs, one 
centered in the north, south and west walls, respectively. 
The two remaining (Figs. 2 and 3) have ashlar jambs and 
round brick arches. They are 1.9 m. wide and 3.3 m. from 
threshold to keystone. To support their arches these door- 
ways had to be reinforced with wooden beams. The tym- 
pana were filled with masonry above wooden lintels so 
that rectangular doors could be closed. We conclude this 
from the fact that curved hinge-grooves are found in 
situ in the thresholds of the north and west doors. These 
presuppose the existence of lintels to which the doors were 
attached at the top. These door sills are similar to ones 
known to be of the same period at Santullano and in the 
excavated palace of Alfonso II the Chaste, in Oviedo near 
the cathedral. 

The nave had ten openings for ventilation and light. 
Two were simple gable oculi with brick frames; the one 
in the south wall remains (Fig. 3) and has an interior 
diameter of 50 cm. and an exterior diameter of 30 cm. 
There are similar brick oculi in the west front of San- 
tullano and Selgas * says they existed in the crossing gables 
also. There were eight other symmetrically disposed win- 
dow openings, two in each wall, with sills 4.5 m. from the 
nave floor. The dimensions were nearly identical, 2.05 m. 
by 1.15 m., those in the gabled lateral walls round-arched 
(Fig. 3) and those in the east and west walls rectangular 
(Fig. 2) with the roof beams serving as lintels. The win- 
dows were undoubtedly latticed, but it is impossible to 
know what the lattices looked like. 

The north and south doors of the nave opened into 
the lateral chambers characteristic of pre-Romanesque 
Asturian churches. These rooms or porches measured 5 m. 
by 2.7 m. It is possible that each had an outside door. 
We do not know whether these doors were meant to be 
closed or whether they were left open as in the west 


porches of other contemporary Asturian churches. The 
lateral chambers were covered with wood-framed roofs of 
the same height and slope as those of the two side chapels 
at the east end. 

The west end of the church has a narthex to balance 
the chapel complex at the east end and is similarly divided. 
The middle section is a vestibule entered from without. 
The original portal, in common with those at Santullano, 
Lino, Valdediés and other Asturian churches, did not close 
on hinges. The vestibule opens into the nave. Small arched 
doorways not over 2.0 m. high and 90 cm. wide led into the 
lateral rooms. The vestibule measures 3.7 m. by 3.45 m. 
and the lateral rooms 3.7 by 2.8. These last may have been 
used to shelter travellers. Each room was lighted by a 
brick-arched window. The one in the south room remains 
and measures 92 cm. by 85 cm. There was originally a 
small grated window in each of the end walls and one is 
still visible in the north chamber. Similar lateral rooms 
also existed at Santullano, and while Selgas and Lampérez 
do not show them in the restoration of 1915, we can see 
them clearly in Selgas’ plan of the basilica.* The narthex 
roof had the usual wooden frame and slope. 

Santa Maria de Bendones was completely plastered in- 
side and out. The frescoes on the stuccoed interior were 
similar to those at Santullano. The most completely pre- 
served fragment of fresco is in the intrados of the Epistle 
chapel arch. The design represents a foliated plant grow- 
ing out of a vase. The colors are red, yellow ochre, and 
black. The same theme is found painted in the correspond- 
ing place at Santullano where the intradoses of all the 
arches are decorated. The motif is late Roman which 
proves again that those who created the Asturian churches 
followed the Roman artistic tradition. Less important hex- 
agonal and rectangular designs also appear in the east 
end chapels. From these and other decorations it may be 
inferred that the whole nave was probably decorated. 

Sculptural decoration consists ‘almost wholly of the im- 
post blocks of the central chapel vault; the capitals and 
bases of the main chapel archway were ornamented in 
stucco. The monolithic columns of the triple window of 
the little chamber over the central chapel are most inter- 
esting. Their capitals are stepped, truncated cones. This 
is a notable variant among Asturian capitals which are 
usually floral, more or less stylized, and derived from the 
Corinthian order. At Bendones the torus of the capitals 
is the familiar rope molding. A similar molding decorates 
the lower member of the rectangular cymatium above the 
capital. These small columns are of granite and measure 
1.1 m. high and 20 cm. in diameter. The jambs of the 
triple arcaded window were formed by engaged columns. 
Only a base and a single marble shaft have survived. 

Among the decorated fragments were found a baptismal 
font and two broken pieces of finely textured smooth white 
limestone similar to that used in the twelfth-century Ro- 
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manesque buildings of Oviedo, though contemporary with 
the church. On the better-preserved fragment there re- 
mains part of the vertical groove to hold the chancel 
screen of which it appears to have been a frame. Its well- 
executed ornament shows a stylized plant. On the side are 
leaves and flowers; on the front a winding stem with 
spiraling tendrils, heart-shaped follicles filled with points 
in relief, and stylized leaves. The motif is identical to that 
found on the marble chancel panels at Santa Cristina de 
Lena (mid-ninth century) which have been considered late 
Visigothic pieces. The same motif appears on a fragment 
of white limestone in a wall of the cloister of San Francisco 
de Avilés which unquestionably belongs on the right side 
of the chancel. 

The baptismal font is a rectangular block of stone 
slightly bevelled at the corners with cylindrical decoration 
at the edges. It is mediaeval in character though it may 
not be contemporary with the building. It measures 45 cm. 
high, 70 cm. long, 62 cm. wide, and is hollowed out to a 
depth of 25 cm. 


The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Walter W. S. Cook 
of New York University. (The editor of the JSAH also thanks Mr. 
Cook and Miss Rosalind Rowan whose advice on translation has 
been so helpful. J.D.F.) 

1. Folio 19, column II, lines 29-30: The king gave iuxta Ovetum 
villam Vendones cum ecclesia Sancte Marie. 


The small rectangular, free-standing tower rises to the 
south of the west front only one meter from the church. 
Its walls are somewhat different in composition from those 
of the main building. In plan it measures 2.55 m. from 
north to south, 3.35 m. from east to west. Around its base 
is a socle 60 cm. high. Built on an outcropping of rock, 
its ruins now rise only 4.9 m. above the ground. As we 
have seen, it was used as the southwest corner of the 
rectory whose second story was built over the narthex and 
south lateral chapel. 

Santa Maria de Bendones is a church of the first half 
of the ninth century which stood virtually intact until 
August of 1936 when it was burned and largely destroyed. 
Its age and significance were entirely unknown until 
28 March 1954, when the writer had the good fortune to 
identify the ruins as those of a pre-Romanesque church 
of the Alfonso type. With this discovery the number of 
complete churches of the Asturian dynasty in the province 
of Oviedo is increased to eleven. 

PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, OVIEDO 


2. Manuel Gémez Moreno, Iglesias Mozdrabes (Madrid, 1919), 
pp. 193-202, 267-282. 

3. Fortunato Selgas, La Basilica de San Julidn de los Prados 
(Santullano) en Oviedo (Madrid, 1916), p. 40. 

4. Idem, Monumentos Ovetenses del siglo 1X (Madrid, 1908), 
pp. 96, 97. : 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ROW HOUSE 


WILLIAM JOHN MURTAGH 


DeEsPITE THE FACT that Philadelphia’s great tradition of 
contiguous building has never been definitively studied, 
the leadership this city enjoyed in colonial America is 
partly reflected in the superior quality of dwellings of this 
type found there. After its introduction in the first years 
of English colonization, the row house grew until its pres- 
ence dominated the city completely. Even today it con- 
stitutes the outstanding architectural feature of the area. 

Since Penn wanted the settlement to be different from 
the congested cityscape of London, his surveyor Thomas 
Holme created a gridiron plan of super blocks - inter- 
spersed with green areas. Although the latter remained 
open and undeveloped, rapid growth of the area into the 
largest and wealthiest port in the colonies soon forced 
changes upon the original plan. Penn’s dream of a city 
of single homes and open gardens died at the hand of 
traditional building habits and increased land values, both 
of which forced the breakup of the super blocks into 
smaller, narrower lots more suitable to urban row house 
construction than to single dwellings. 

To understand the type of building the English colonists 
erected, one must be familiar with the architecture of 
London in the early seventeenth century. At that time, the 
city consisted of small, irregular blocks, solidly packed 
with rows of houses fronting on narrow streets. Com- 
pletely filling their sites, these dwellings rose in multiple 
stories with their gable ends to the front. Construction was 
half-timbering and windows were leaded casements—both 
in the medieval tradition. As a consequence of the Great 
Fire of 1666, laws were immediately passed which regu- 
lated rebuilding. These restrictions introduced the more 
academic Georgian expression of the post-Fire period. 
Brick replaced timber and casements gave way to the 
double-hung window. The regularized facade which re- 
sulted is startlingly close to the type of domestic architec- 
ture associated with colonial Philadelphia. According to 
the “Peter Cooper View,” this newer mode of construction 
predominated in Philadelphia as early as 1700. This paint- 
ing shows many red brick buildings with high gable roofs 
and regular facades rising to the height of three, four or 
even five stories. Also notable in the canvas is the closely 


Wiuiam Joun Murtacu “borrowed” this paper back from the 
JouRNAL and read it at the art symposium at the Frick Museum, 
New York, April 4, 1956. 


packed urban aspect of the buildings—the practice in- 
herited from London. 

Although both pre- and post-Fire types of construction 
were employed by Penn’s colonists, medieval half-timber- 
ing characterized first building efforts in this country. 
Such conservativism may be attributed to the tenacity of 
tradition and a predilection for the familiar, both of which 
assured, for a while, continuance of established English 
precedents in the American colonies. This was evident in 
Budd’s Long Row,' the first group of row houses built 
by English settlers in Philadelphia. These were erected, 
c. 1691, between Walnut and Dock Streets, on the west 
side of what is now Front Street. According to Watson: 


Budd’s row was formerly ten houses in all. Five houses 
on the west side of Front Street, nearest the Drawbridge, 
on the north end, were built first; then five more in con- 
tinuation and further north. They were the first built 
houses in Philadelphia (that is, the first five, and the 
“sixth house” was the house, now down, the second door 


-north of Walnut street, on the west side of Front Street). 


The houses of Budd’s row, were all two stories, were first 
framed in heavy timber and filled with bricks; the wood 
was, however, concealed, and only showed the lintels or 
plate pieces over the windows and doors, which were 
covered with mouldings; the uprights for windows and 
doors were grooved into that cross timber, and looked 
like ordinary door and window frames. The whole build- 
ings were founded under ground on a layer of sap slab- 
boards, and yet, strange to tell, when some of them were 
taken up 18 years ago, by Richards, to build his present 
three story brick house, No. 136, they were all hard and 
sound; but after a week’s exposure to the sun and air, 
crumbled into dust.” 


Watson’s description makes it clear that the buildings 
were constructed in a medieval manner dominant in 
England prior to 1666. Until 1953 such half-timber con- 
struction could be verified by the backbuilding of a house 
at 240 Delancey Street in Philadelphia. The exact date of 
this now demolished dwelling is not known, but judged 
on a stylistic basis it was undoubtedly late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. Details of its construction, there- 
fore, were probably similar to those used in Budd’s Long 
Row. The curtain wall of the building consisted of bricks 
placed on edge between the rabbeted ends of the vertical 
framing. This was then parged to bring the surface flush 
with that of the wooden structural members. In con- 
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junction with such haif-timber construction the medieval 
aspect of the building was intensified by a second-floor 
overhang which stylistically tied the structure closer to 
English prototypes than to Budd’s Row. 

Watson, who claimed to be present when the end build- 
ing of Budd’s Row (the Blue Anchor Tavern) was de- 
molished, notes that this structure extended twelve feet 
on Front Street and about twenty-two feet on Dock 
Street. If these dimensions are assumed to be correct, the 
buildings were probably two rooms deep. This would in- 
dicate the presence from the very beginning of one of the 
basic row house forms in the Philadelphia area—the 
London house plan. 

From insurance surveys and observation of actual 
buildings, four types of urban house plans become ap- 
parent in the city. For purposes of convenience, these may 
be termed as follows: the Bandbox house, the London 
house, the City house and the Town house.® Of the two 
basic plans, i.e., the Bandbox and the London house, the 
former was the smaller and more economical (Fig. 1). The 
plan, which was seldom more than sixteen feet on any 
dimension, consisted simply of one room per floor. Two 
or three stories high, they were usually built either on 
a court, where one row faced another of identical char- 
acter, or on secondary streets in a single row. Courts or 
alleys of this type were the usual alternative to a division 
of the super block into rows of larger properties. With 
the rapid growth of the city, the large blocks of Holme’s 
original plan were subdivided into smaller portions by 
secondary streets. The urban lot which resulted from 
further subdivision of these smaller blocks was the same 
narrow lot which also existed in England after the Fire. 
Random examination of a series of these lots shows their 
proportion to vary between 1:4 and 1:5, regardless 
of the size of the plot. Bandbox houses can often still be 
found in courts at the rear of such narrow but large Town 
house lots in the area of the plot originally reserved for 
stable buildings. Hence there are no rear yards. In such ar- 
rangements wash is often hung across the area between 
houses. “Necessaries” are usually located at the end of 
the court opposite the entrance. Although probably built 
originally for speculative purposes, housing for servants 
could also have been an impetus for their construction. 

One of the most interesting courts existing today is on 
the south side of Delancey Street, between Second and 
Third Streets (Fig. 2). According to old city maps it dates 
from the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The com- 
plex consists of six two-story houses, each eleven by six- 
teen feet, with fireplace and stairway arranged along the 
party wall farthest from the entrance. Vertical circulation 
is in the common form of a “winder” and a hinged door 
gives access to the enclosed well which contains these 
circular stairs. Although the rear wall is blank, each 
room has one double-hung window on the court eleva- 


tion. Light and ventilation are given to the cellar by a 
single area-way too small to serve as a means of egress 
from the basement to the court. The roof, punctuated by 
common chimneys (each of which serves two dwellings) , 
is a half gable sloping up toward the rear of the buildings. 
“Necessaries” are characteristically situated at the rear 
of the court. 

Bell Court (Fig. 1) is a nineteenth-century expression 
of the Bandbox house which remains little changed in plan 
or character from eighteenth-century prototypes. The en- 
tire complex, which is compactly placed in an area only 
forty-five by fifty feet, is situated between Walnut and 
Spruce Streets, and Third and Fourth Streets, off Orianna 
Street. These buildings differ from the Delancey Street 
dwellings by being three stories high. Moreover, chimneys 
are not shared. A similarity with the previously mentioned 
group can be noted in the placing of the fireplace and 
“winder” stairwell, both of which are on the party wall 
opposite the front door. The entire eight houses, four to 
a side, are serviced by “necessaries” which are, once more, 
at the rear of the court. 

Over twenty such courts still existed in 1948.4 Among 
them are Bladens Court off Elfreth’s Alley and Loxley’s 
Court on the north side or Arch between Third and 
Fourth Streets. 

Bandbox houses on secondary streets were much rarer 
even in the eighteenth century. The row which formerly 
existed on the west side of Fifth Street above Race was 
built in 1759. These were known as the “Fourteen Chim- 
neys” from the conspicuous character of that element in 
their architectural silhouette.© This row and another, 
known as “Hell Town” because of the disorderly conduct 
of its inhabitants, have long since disappeared to make 
way for later building. 

The more developed basic row house in Philadelphia 
used the London house plan (Fig. 3). This type is very 
common in London, the houses in Queen Anne’s Gate be- 
ing notable examples.® The plan consists of a rectangle two 
rooms deep. This is characteristic of the type in London 
as well as in Philadelphia. The entrance, which is at one 
side of the facade, gives on a hall which runs along one 
of the party walls. This leads to an open or closed stair 
placed between the front and rear rooms. Running di- 
rectly from cellar to garret, this vertical circulation may 
be either a “winder” or a straight flight that returns upon 
itself. The rear room extends the full width of the building, 
but the front chamber is smaller by reason of the hall. This 
creates a parlor which could be closed off for privacy. 
Fireplaces are usually on the party wall opposite the 
entrance side of each room and share a chimney with the 
neighboring house. Unlike the Bandbox, this type utilizes 
the typical long, narrow plot characteristic of Philadelphia 
urban dwelling sites, even though such sites are usually 
smaller in dimension than the larger Town house lot. The 
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building also uses the full width of the lot with a yard to 
the rear. Access to the latter is gained by a passage be- 
tween houses. 

Although there are many examples of this plan in the 
city, they do not appear to have been as common as some 
of the other types. Budd’s Row verifies that dwellings of 
this nature (two rooms deep) are as early as any building 
type in Philadelphia. Since more structures with this plan 
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Fic. 1. The Bandbox house. Pian of Bell Court, between 3rd and 
4th Streets, Spruce and Willings Alley. (Author) 


Fic. 2. Bandbox houses in South Bodine 
Street, the court off the 200 block of 
Delancey Street. (Author) 


can be dated in the early nineteenth century, it can be 
presumed that such houses saw greater popularity in 
these later years, especially with the speculative builder. 
Typical was the group of twenty-two brick buildings 


erected by Thomas Carstairs in 1800-1801. These were on 
the south side of Sansom Street between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. The buildings were eighteen feet on front 
by forty feet deep. They were three and a half stories 
high and embodied all the characteristics of this type plan. 

Marshall’s Court buildings are somewhat later, i.e., 
1810 (Fig. 4). These are identical in plan with the Car- 
stairs group save for the enclosed “winder.” They also 
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Fic. 3. The London house type. Plan of the first floor, 405-411 Mar- 
shall’s Court, between 4th and 5th Streets, Locust and 

Spruce Streets. (Drafted from plans in the possession of the 
National Park Service, Philadelphia) 


Fic. 4. Nos. 403-411 Marshall’s Court. No. 403, 
in the foreground, has the City house 

plan. Nos, 405-411 are of the London 

house type. (Author) 


included a shed roof which ran continuously along the 
rear facade. This provided a modicum of shelter for the 
basement light well which gave light and ventilation to the 
cellar kitchen of each house.’ Although no means of 
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Fic. 5. The City house plan. No. 403 Marshall’s Court. (Drafted 
from plans in the possession of the National Park Service, 
Philadelphia) 


Fic. 7. The house on a double lot. The Reynolds-Morris House. 
(Plan drafted from Curtis-Wistar-Martin architectural 
measuring program of 1931-32) 
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Fic. 9. The house on a double lot. The 
Reynolds-Morris House, 255 South 8th 
Street. (Author) 


reaching the yard level has been found, such access must 
have originally existed. This could have been in the form 
of wooden steps.® 

An elaboration upon the theme developed from the two 
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Fic. 6. The Town house plan. The Powel House, 244 South 3rd 
Street. (Plan drafted from Curtis-Wistar-Martin architectural 
measuring program of 1931-32) 
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Fic. 8. The house on a corner lot. The Shippen-Wistar House. (Plan 
drafted from Curtis-Wistar-Martin architectural measuring 
program of 1931-32) 


Fic. 10. The speculative row. Colonnade Row. (Photo from Atkin- 
son’s Casket, November, 1832, bet. pp. 494-405 [495]) 


basic plans just discussed. The Bandbox was enlarged to 
form the City house (Fig. 5) and the Town house (Fig. 
6) was created by an augmentation of the London house 
plan. This development was effected in both cases by a 
series of backbuildings. These were narrower in dimension 
than the front block and were strung toward the rear of 
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the property along one side of the slim lot. Save for the 
arrangement of the front building, City and Town houses 
were essentially the same, but the former plan usually oc- 
curred only in houses of smaller dimension and lesser pre- 
tension. 

The most perfect existing examples of the City house 
plan occur in the Elfreth’s Alley houses and especially at 
numbers 113, 115, 130, and 132. In these structures the 
door is placed as usual in one side of the street fagade and 
gives entrance to the front building. The latter is one 
room deep with fireplace located on the rear or side wall 
opposite the door. In contrast to the Bandbox plan, the 
stairs are not in this chamber but in an area behind called 
the “piazza.” This element is often narrower than the back- 
buildings and forms a connecting link between them and 
the front block. Behind this stair area stretch rooms of 
various use—kitchen, scullery, laundry, etc. By their 
slimmer proportion these backbuildings create a long 
yard or alley. This allows windows along one side of each 
room giving light and ventilation to each of them. Access 
is gained to the rear yard and backbuildings by a passage 
between houses. With the exception of the Bandbox, this 
is characteristic of all Philadelphia urban row house plans. 
Good examples of dwellings with this plan type can also 
be seen at 408 and 410 Locust Street, as well as at 403 
Marshall’s Court (Fig. 5). 

The only urban row house plan historians ever consider 
is the Town house. This is the most developed and exten- 
sive of all Philadelphia house plans and exhibited some of 
the best talent the colonial artisan could offer. Like the 
City house, the front building of the Town house occupies 
the full width of the lot. Contrary to it, however, this 
section is two rooms deep instead of one. The larger size 
of the lot allows this plan to include a hall which runs the 
length of one side of the front block. The main stair is 
usually placed here and is almost always a straight open 
run returning upon itself. Because of the hall, the two 
rooms of the front building do not extend the full width 
of the house. The greater privacy that is thus assured is 
controlled by doorways connecting the rooms with each 
other and with the hall. Like all other Philadelphia house 
plans except the Bandbox, the Town house is situated at 
the front of the lot and its narrower backbuildings extend 
to the rear. The front block is followed by a secondary 
stair area or “piazza.” This in turn gives access to the 
various backbuildings, exactly as in the City house plan. 
The main difference lies in the larger scale of the Town 
house. If not developed into a court of Bandbox houses, 
the rear of the plot was the usual place for stable and 
coach house. Buildings of this nature, approached by a 
small back street, were also present in London Town 
houses, such as those in Bedford and Grosvenor Squares 
where the complex was known as the “mews.” ® Innumer- 
able examples of the Town house could be mentioned since 


this is the best known and the most common of the 
Philadelphia urban row house plans. Although each house 
of this type bears its own stamp of individuality, the plan 
was always basically the same. Into this category fall the 
famous Powel House (Fig. 6) on South Third Street, the 
Philemon-Dickenson House, the Deborah Morris House 
and the Bishop White House, to mention only a few. 

Two further plan types remain to be mentioned, i.e., the 
house constructed on a double lot (Fig. 7) and the corner 
house (Fig. 8). When a double lot was available, the 
front building developed into a mirror image of itself with 
a single hall in the middle. In effect, the resultant plan 
was like many of the center hall country houses in the 
Philadelphia area. The outstanding example of this type 
is the Reynolds-Morris House, at 225 South Eighth Street 
(Fig. 9). Imaginary deletion of the right side of the plan 
makes it clear that the remaining part is a combination of 
the City and Town house plans. Like the City house, the 
front building is one room deep, but like the Town house, 
the stair is included in the front block. Buildings of this 
variety are not common, but the Morris House does illus- 
trate the relatively luxurious result of a double lot on the 
plan of the urban dwelling. 

The corner-house plan was determined by its position 
in the row. Aside from the obvious advantage of allowing 
windows on three exposures, the usual space-wasting 
access hall was eliminated by placing the entrance in the 
middle of the long side of the dwelling. Backbuildings con- 
sequently bore a side relationship to the front block in- 
stead of a rear one. The Shippen-Wistar mansion at the 
corner of Locust and Fourth Streets is an example of this 
type (Fig. 8). Although the backbuildings are now gone, 
the house is still entered in the middle of the long side of 
the dwelling. This originally gave entrance to a center 
hall flanked by small rooms with angle fireplaces. Op- 
posite this foyer were connecting parlor and dining room. 
Each had a fireplace in the middle of the wall facing 
the entrance. These rooms occupied the remainder of the 
front block, save for a small passage to the right of the 
foyer which led to the “piazza” area. The latter led to 
the backbuildings or sidebuildings, as they may be called 
in this case. Although the plan is similar to that of the 
Town house, side entrance to the dwelling made for less 
waste space and the advantage to two more rooms than 
were otherwise possible with a lot in the middle of the 
block. Like the Town house, the plan always remained 
basically the same, despite variations in individual cases. 

As already noted in the case of Budd’s Long Row, the 
speculative row of identical houses was present in Phila- 
delphia from the earliest years of settlement. Large-scale 
operations got their first real start, however, only in the 
last years of the eighteenth century. The provenance for 
such planned rows can be traced back to the Place des 
Vosges in Paris of about 1610. Such “peas in a pod” resi- 
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dences inspired Inigo Jones some twenty years later at 
Covent Garden, London. This in turn influenced a whole 
series of planned squares and streets in which the in- 
dividuality of the single building was replaced by a group 
of dwellings planned as a unit. 

“Hell Town” and the “Fourteen Chimneys” can be cited 
as early examples of planned row housing in Philadelphia. 
As the century progressed speculative blocks of this type 
became larger and more frequent. A milestone in such 
development was the previously mentioned Sansom Street 
Row by Thomas Carstairs. This was probably the first 
block-long row of identical houses in Philadelphia done 
in imitation of the fashionable terraces and squares of 
Dublin and London. Twenty of the row were identical 
using the Philadelphia London house plan. The block was 
buttressed at either end by terminal buildings which made 
use of the corner-house plan. Similar in character was 
Franklin Row which was built by the architect Robert 
Mills in 1809 on the west side of Ninth Street between 
Locust and Walnut Streets. 

The list of identical constructions of this type grows 
with the early years of the nineteenth century. Perhaps 
one of the most elaborate of these ventures was the block 
that John Haviland erected for the “Mssrs.” Blight. These 
were begun in 1830 on Chestnut Street between “Schuyl- 
kill Seventh” and “Schuylkill Eighth” (Fig. 10). Favorable 
contemporary press notices indicate their importance. In 
Hazard’s issue of August 11, 1832, there appeared the 
following description: 


Colonnade Row, a view of which we give today, is a 
block of ten buildings situate on the south side of Chest- 
nut Street, extending from Schuylkill Eighth to Schuylkill 
Seventh. The buildings are at present, we believe, gener- 
ally owned by their occupants—were projected and com- 
menced in 1830—Mr. Haviland being the Arch’t. From 
the novelty and beauty of their appearance, they excite 
great attention, and constitute in fact one of the hand- 
somest squares of buildings in Philadelphia. The plan 
as suggested by the architect above mentioned, was carried 
into execution by that gentleman in connection with the 
Mssrs. Blight and a number of mechanics, each one of 
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whom became the owner of a single building; most of 
them, however, have since been disposed of to private 
gentlemen. The houses are of brick, but have been hand- 
somely rough cast in imitation of stone—each dwelling is 
four stories high, in addition to the basement story. Each 
has three solid pillars in front, upon which a piazza rests, 
extending about eight feet north. Each building occupies 
twenty feet of ground front and the lot extends one hun- 
dred and forty feet in depth. The interior of them all are 
superbly finished. The style of the whole square is at once 
neat and beautiful and we are only surprised, this experi- 
ment having been so successful, that other buildings of 
similar appearance and construction have not been erected 
in various portions of the city. 

The west end of the square closes with the celebrated 
mansion of the Mssrs. Blight, built on a scale of magnifi- 
cence unexampled. The interior of the dwelling is deco- 
rated with East India ornaments and the whole presents 
a most attractive view.'° 


The concept of this row is astonishingly close to the 
Quadrant which John Nash designed in London in 1819- 
1820.11 The same grand-scale planning was repeated in 
1856 in Harrison Row on Locust Street between Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth !? and in many similar blocks in 
that area during the heyday of the “brown decades.” The 
idea was carried on with gusto into the early years of the 
present century by terraces of Doric, Ionic and Corinthian 
temple facades. Examples of these populate miles of west 
Philadelphia. 

Aside from the architectural heritage for which the 
area is already known, it can be concluded that there exists 
an unsurpassed tradition of urban row house construction 
in the city itself. This cannot be found so much in the 
facade expression but in the brilliant manner in which the 
narrow site was handled. This achieved the most econom- 
ical use possible. So well was this dilemma solved that the 
word “row” became synonymous with the name Phila- 
delphia. No better tribute can be paid to the ingenuity of 
the unknown architect and builder who handled this 
enigma than the fact that the title “Philadelphia Row” 
was applied to a block of identical residences in Trenton, 
New Jersey.1* 


Marshall’s Court buildings. As seen in the Spruce Street house, 
there was no means of access to the light well from the yard level. 
Entrance to this area was gained only by a basement door. A small 
back porch formed a wooden bridge over the area from the back 
yard to the rear entrance on the first floor. This was flanked by 
wooden benches and had a wooden rail around it on the side over- 
looking the light well. (Information courtesy Mr. Charles E. Peter- 
son, National Park Service) 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
AND HARD TIMES: 
THE PLANNING OF CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN W. REPS 


THE MOST FASCINATING episodes in American city plan- 
ning did not always occur in what are now our most 
important communities. In dozens of small or medium 
sized cities early planners or surveyors experimented with 
novel urban forms. Some planners consciously broke with 
the prevailing motif of the gridiron street system. Others 
used the grid but incorporated improved or merely bizarre 
features in an effort to create a better or unusual pattern. 

In many of these cities we can also trace the results of 
what was probably the prevailing attitude toward nine- 
teenth-century town development—that of land specula- 
tion and promotion. Many of them, too, reveal the effect 
of early railroad development on town layout and growth 
—a factor often closely related to irresponsible specula- 
tion in townsites. And in most of the communities laid out 
west of the Appalachians we can also study the influence 
of earlier plans for cities developed along the eastern 
seaboard. 

Cairo, Illinois, at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, provides one example showing these aspects 
of American planning during the first half of the last 
century. With some justification one can regard Cairo as 
a microcosm of many of the diverse and sometimes con- 
flicting trends in town planning of that period. 

Cairo, however, also claims our interest because of 
certain unique features. An investigation of planning in 
Cairo bears considerable resemblance to an exploration of 
some ancient buried city, for Cairo had not one plan but 
several. There is a literary element in Cairo’s planning 
history as well, since Charles Dickens chose the city 
as a model for the town with its planners and promoters 
so scathingly portrayed in Martin Chuzzlewit. Here, too, 
was the setting for the only venture into town planning 
by William Strickland, regarded by many as America’s 
leading architect of the time. 


Joun W. Reps does consulting and teaching in city and regional 
planning at Ithaca. Readers of the JourRNAu will recall his paper 
Urban Redevelopment in the Nineteenth Century: The Squaring 
of Circleville in the Town Planning Issue (December, 1955). 


New Philadelphia on the Mississippi 4 


The first plan for Cairo followed the opening of west- 
ern lands for settlement. Under the system originally 
established by the Continental Congress for the disposal of 
the public domain, the lands west of the original states 
were to be surveyed and laid out in rectangular townships. 
Areas were to be open to settlement and land offered for 
sale after Indian titles were extinguished by treaty. 

In 1807 the point of land formed by the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers was surveyed. Because of its irregular 
shape the township then established consisted of only 
6,300 acres, slightly more than one-fourth the size of the 
standard 36 square mile division. The Kaskaskia and 
Peoria Indians relinquished their claims to this part of - 
southern Illinois in September, 1818. In the previous year 
at the Kaskaskia land office the area now occupied by Cairo 
was sold to one John Comegys, the purchase no doubt 
conditioned on a favorable treaty with the Indian claim- 
ants. 

Comegys had come from Baltimore some years before to 
make his home in St. Louis. He was a merchant and 
trader, and like most western businessmen of the time he 
kept his eyes open for favorable deals in land. Comegys 
and a group of associates formed a company incorporated 
early in 1818 by the Territorial Legislature as the City and 
Bank of Cairo. Title to the land was conveyed to the com- 
pany as its principal asset. The name of the proposed city 
was no doubt suggested by its site at the mouth of the 
Ohio, the river that like its Egyptian counterpart served 
as a source of food and a means of transportation for the 
great valley of the interior. 

The first city plan was prepared shortly after the com- 
pany was organized. A prospectus was written, and copies 
of the plan were printed in Baltimore to aid in the sale of 
land (Fig. 1). Whether Comegys or his surveyor, a Major 
Duncan, was responsible for the design of the town re- 
mains unknown. 

The plan obviously owes its inspiration to that of Phila- 
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delphia. The gridiron street pattern was laid out to con- 
nect the two rivers, much as Penn and his surveyor, 
Holme, had done at Philadelphia in 1682. There is the 
same rhythm of open spaces, with the central square and 
four symmetrically located market places, slightly modi- 
fied to fit the site.” 

One feature should be especially noted because of its 
importance in later and more successful efforts to develop 
a city on the site. This is the provision for levees along 
the rivers and across the peninsula. The site was low and 
subject to almost annual floods from one river or the 
other, and occasionally both. The fact that no settlement 
had taken place before this time, despite the obvious ad- 
vantages of the site as a strategic military and commer- 
cial location, was largely because of this drawback. 
Comegys and his associates realized that substantial ex- 
penditures for flood protection would be required. Prob- 
ably they expected the banking privileges conferred on 
them by the legislature would allow them to raise funds 
for this purpose. 

Yet nothing came of this early plan. As a later report 
rather vaguely explains, “Owing to deaths, commercial 
paroxysms, and other hindrances, nothing more was done 
toward carrying out the sagacious and magnificent enter- 
prise. .. .”” We do know that because full payment was 
not made on the land purchased by Comegys the title 
reverted to the United States. During the two decades that 
were to elapse before the next attempt to develop a town, 
Cairo was used only as a refueling point for steamboats 
and as an occasional anchorage for trading boats that 
served as floating general stores for the settlements along 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Only the name remained 
as Comegys’ contribution to the site. 


High Finance on Low Land 


In 1835 there were signs of renewed activity in the 
area. That year Darius B. Holbrook purchased most of the 
land between the two rivers that had been forfeited by 
the Comegys group. A few months later, in January, 1836, 
Holbrook and others received a charter of incorporation 
from the legislature for the Illinois Central Rail Road 
Company. Under the terms of the charter the railroad was 
to begin at a point at or near the mouth of the Ohio and 
terminate at the end of the Illinois and Michigan Canal in 
Galena, then the chief city in the state. It seems obvious 
that the Holbrook group hoped to benefit by advancing 
two projects simultaneously: the railroad would stimulate 
growth of the town, and the trade generated by the river 
port would contribute to profits on the railroad. 

This ingenious scheme was not to be realized. In Febru- 
ary, 1837, the Illinois Legislature passed its famous In- 
ternal Improvements Act providing for a network of 
railroads to be constructed with public funds. Holbrook 
and his associates were induced to surrender their railroad 


rights to the State, an action that may have brought them 
more relief than disappointment, since the Act specified 
that one of the railroads was to have its terminus at the 
City of Cairo. The following month Holbrook and a group 
of friends incorporated the Cairo City and Canal Com- 
pany, and all of Holbrook’s considerable energies and 
talents in townsite promotion were soon focused on the 
development of a new town. 

Money was needed in substantial quantity for complet- 
ing the land purchase, construction of levees, and for 
other improvements. Holbrook proceeded to London 
where he expected to raise the capital for the vast enter- 
prise he had conceived. In February, 1839, he jubilantly 
revealed the success of his mission in a prospectus issued 
over his signature as President of the Company.* The 
same statement contained a summary of the improve- 
ments that were to be undertaken: 


The company, under its charter, will proceed to make 
levees, embankments, canals, dry docks, and erect ware- 
houses, stores and shops, for the convenience of every 
branch of commercial business; also buildings adapted for 
every useful mechanical and manufacturing purpose; like- 
wise dwelling houses, of such description and cost, as will 
suit the taste and convenience of every citizen. The build- 
ings will be principally of stone and brick, and the plan, 
system, style and location such, as will best accommodate 
the business of the place.® 


As to the sum of money advanced by the London 
bankers, a St. Louis newspaper reported the following: 


In a letter to a member of the Illinois Legislature dated 
at New York, Mr. Darius P. Holbrook . . . states that he 
has obtained from Messrs. Wright and Co., of Henrietta 
Street, London, and brought out with him from England, 
one million and a half of dollars, to be expended on the 
works at the mouth of the Ohio during the coming 
year.... 

Should the above sum be intended bona fide for the 
purposes alleged and be expended with judgment in en- 
larging the works already established, a short period will 
create at the mouth a business-place of great importance 
to the country on the rivers above.® 


Now Holbrook was undoubtedly an articulate and con- 
vincing speaker, but it is unlikely that he could have in- 
duced hard-headed London bankers to advance such a 
sum solely on his statements regarding the advantages 
and glorious future of the City of Cairo. In fact, the loans 
were made only after a thorough study of the site and a 
proposal for its development. Such was the origin of the 
second plan for the city. 


Bloomsbury in Illinois 
Whether Holbrook took the initiative or whether, as a 
biographer states, the London banking firm of John 
Wright & Company retained him as consultant, William 
Strickland was asked to investigate the feasibility of city 
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Fic. 1. Cairo, Ill. Proposed plan, 1818. (J. M. Lansden, A History of 


the City of Cairo, Illinois [19101], following p. 30) 


development on the Cairo site. Strickland was the first 
American-born and trained architect of any note. Strick- 
land was well known in England from his previous trip, 
and he was in London in 1838 at the time Holbrook was 
attempting to raise funds for his land development ven- 
ture. 

Returning to America in July, Strickland and Richard 
Taylor, an English engineer and geologist, set out for 
Cairo. Their report, probably submitted late in 1838, out- 
lined the problems and prospects of building the City of 
Cairo. Strickland was subsequently retained as consulting 
engineer by the Cairo City and Canal Company, and his 
name also appears on the list of persons from whom in- 
formation about the city could be obtained. 

The Strickland and Taylor report first discussed the 
problem of controlling erosion of the river banks and 
protecting the site from floods. After describing several 
aspects of the problem and commenting on proposed solu- 
tions, they stated: 

To all these questions the undersigned pronounce an 
unequivocal opinion that the firmness of the banks is un- 
questionable, and that the practicability of procuring 
abundant materials necessary for the foundation and con- 
struction of a city is also beyond a doubt .. .* 

As to the location and size of the town, the report rec- 
ommended the following: 


First. That the position or location of this city should 
be near the junction of the two rivers, and that the limits 
to be first laid out, embanked and defended, should not 
exceed a quarter section or half a mile square. . . . 

Second. That the principal front of the town be parallel 
to the Ohio river, and that the present banks on this front 
be reduced to a slope or ascent from low water mark up- 
wards, in the proportion of one foot in height to five feet 
horizontal, and that the banks of earth thus reduced, 
should be carried up and filled in throughout the principal 
streets to the height of eight feet above the level of the 
present surface. .. . 

That the foundation of the stores, warehouses and 
dwellings, be carried up to the height of nine feet above 
the present surface, forming with reference to the streets 
when filled up, underground or cellar stories. and that all 
the buildings contain four stories above the basements. 


And, finally, with respect to protection against floods, 
Strickland and Taylor proposed: 

Third. That the bank or levee fronting the river be at 
least one hundred and twenty-five feet in width, filled up 
to the height of eight feet above the present surface, and 
that the surrounding banks of the half mile square, be at 


right angles with the levee on the front of the river, eighty 
feet in width and eight feet in height. 


The details of the city plan probably were Strickland’s 
responsibility. His proposals are shown in Figs. 2 and 3, 
the plan and view of the new city. In the plan the shaded 
portion indicates the section to be built first, while the 
dashed lines indicate the eventual extent of the city. From 


Fic. 2. Cairo, Ill. Proposed plan by Strickland and Taylor, c. 1838. 
(Reproduced in Lansden, op. cit.) 
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the view we can see Strickland’s vision of a great com- 
mercial metropolis filling the peninsula between the rivers. 

Strickland may have been influenced by the plan of his 
native Philadelphia in developing this scheme, but it 
seems more likely he had in mind something approach- 
ing the orderly layout in the fashionable areas of Lon- 
don’s West End. In Bloomsbury and adjoining districts 
dozens of residential squares with connecting streets on 
a modified grid pattern had been built. The size of Strick- 
land’s blocks and open squares—each about 500 feet on 
a side—was similar to the London pattern. So, too, was 
the vertical scale of four stories, resembling Georgian and 
Regency building practice. 

The influence of London estate development policies 
may also be inferred from the terms of land tenure 
adopted by the Company. As announced by Holbrook in 
his 1839 prospectus, 

When the company are prepared to dispose of their 
real estate, they will offer it on lease for a certain term oj 
years at such rent or rents, as the business of the place will 
justify and warrant, conditioned, that if the consideration 
agreed upon is punctually paid for and during the time 
stipulated in the lease, the estate in question shall become 
bona fide the property of the lesee.* 


Leasehold occupancy, even under terms that might cul- 
minate in a transfer of the fee, was closer to British prac- 
tice than American. Only in Baltimore was leasehold de- 
velopment widely used. Certainly this policy, continued 
for nearly twenty years, caused considerable unrest and 
was a factor contributing to the company’s failure. 
Strickland’s plan apparently never achieved official 


status. As one of the Company’s directors later stated in 
an affidavit, 


I was and am familiar with the map made by Mr. 
William Strickland, the engineer. . . . He never made but 
one plan and no plat. The plan accompanied a report made 
by him to the company in 1838 and was made to illus- 
trate his recommendations as to the best method of build- 
ing a city and improving and developing the property at 
Cairo. . . . This plan was never adopted by the company 
as a plat of the city; the city was never laid out according 
to it; no survey was made by authority of the company 
under it, and no lots sold under it. It was a sketch of a 
proposed plan for a city, to be adopted or not as the com- 
pany might thereafter determine.°® 


Such was the fate of the second plan for the City of Cairo. 
It is not unlikely that Holbrook regarded Strickland’s 
recommendations only as useful assistance in obtaining 
capital from abroad. 


Eden in America 

Some construction was begun, but what projects were 
actually completed is a matter of controversy. According 
to one account written in 1841, seven and one-half miles 
of levees were built, and many buildings were constructed, 
including a hotel, a “lire of substantial brick warehouses,” 
one hundred houses for workmen, and a number of per- 
manent homes. The same source mentions the existence 
of a dry dock, several saw mills, and “extensive iron 
foundaries and machine shops.” 1° But when James Buck- 
ingham visited the site about the same time he observed: 


On looking around, however, for “the works already 
constructed,” which are here said to be “considerable,” 


PROSPECTIVE VIEW OF or CADRO, 


the Junction of the Ohio with the River, 


Fic. 3. Cairo, Ill. Prospective View of the City of Cairo, after drawing by Strickland, c. 1838. 


(Courtesy Knox College Library) 
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nothing is seen but a few small dwellings of the humblest 
class of workmen, not exceeding 20 in number, and the 
whole population of the spot did not appear to exceed 
100. So injudiciously conducted were the first operations 
on the spot, that the infant settlement had already been 
completely submerged; and but a few weeks since, all its 
inhabitants were obliged to abandon it, to avoid being 
drowned! 


Buckingham also implied, as several American and 
British investors directly asserted, that Holbrook and his 
associates had lined their own pockets at the expense of 
the bondholders. Indeed it is difficult to account for ex- 
penditures amounting to the one and one-half million 
dollars referred to previously, let alone the sum mentioned 


7 


millions of dollars, might become unproductive, and all 
the unfinished works be rendered worthless . . .” 


To add to the woes cf the Company the Illinois internal 
improvements program, including the railroad to Cairo, 
came to a halt. Virtually all work on the town was stopped. 
It was at this time that Charles Dickens visited Cairo. He - 
may well have been an investor in the enterprise. If not, 
he spoke for those who were in what surely ranks as the 
most devestating attack ever leveled at an American city. 
In his American Notes he wrote: 

At length . . . we arrived at a spot so much more 


desolate than any we had yet beheld, that the forlornest 
places we had passed, were, in comparison with it, full 


Fic. 4. “The thriving City of Eden as it appeared on paper” and “The thriving City of Eden as it 
appeared in fact.” Illustrations by Phiz for Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit, first edition. 


(Courtesy Cornell University Library) 


in the following account of the financial difficulties after 
the firm of John Wright & Company failed in November, 
1840: 


... There came on that commercial crisis, which over- 
threw so many of the largest and wealthiest associations 
of both hemispheres, and completely paralyzed the busi- 
ness world. Thousands of merchant princes, bankers and 
capitalists were shipwrecked, both abroad and at home; 
and it... [was] ... found that . . . the large outlays 
upon the city of Cairo, the buildings, levees and embank- 
ments, amounting, with interest, to about three and a half 


of interest. At the junction of the two rivers, on ground 
so flat and low and marshy, that at certain seasons of the 
year it is inundated to the house-tops, lies a breeding- 
place of fever, ague, and death; vaunted in England as 
a mine of Golden Hope, and speculated in, on the faith 
of monstrous representations, to many people’s ruin. A 
dismal swamp on which the half-built houses rot away: 
cleared here and there for the space of a few yards; and 
teeming, then, with rank unwholesome vegetation, in 
whose baleful shade the wretched wanderers who are 
tempted hither, droop, and die, and lay their bones; the 
hateful Mississippi circling and eddying before it, and 
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Fic. 5. Cairo, Ill. View in 1841. (J. C. Wild, 
The Valley of the Mississippi, Illustrated 
[1841], 1948 facsimile ed. Courtesy 
Missouri Historical Society) 


Fic. 6. Cairo, Ill. Survey in 1850 
by Col. S. H. Long. (H. C. Long, 
Report on the Conditions 

and Prospects of Cairo City 
[1950], Pl. Il. Reproduced 


in Lansden, op. cit.) 


_ OF THE CITY OF 


Fic. 7. Cairo, Ill. Proposed plan by H. C. Long, 1850. (H. C. Long, 
op. cit., Pl. III. Courtesy Cairo Public Library) 
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Fic. 8. Cairo, Ill. Final plan, 1856. (Courtesy of Cairo Public 
Library) 


Reorganization, Railroads and Replanning 


Once again there was to be a lull in activities before the 
next attempt to plan the city. From the early 1840’s to 
1850 little took place at Cairo. Holbrook concentrated his 
efforts at salvaging the remains of his investments. The 
value of the land and improvements of the Cairo City 
and Canal Company was—on paper and ignoring credi- 
tor’s claims—three and one-half million dollars. Holbrook 
engineered the sale of these assets, unincumbered, to a 
new company for $700,000. For this purpose the Cairo 
City Property Trust was created in 1846, and Holbrook 
subscribed for half of the shares. 

Still there were delays in construction and land dis- 
posal. The main reason lay in the efforts of the men active 
in the Trust to secure federal assistance for a new rail- 


DAIRD, IM. 


Fic. 9. Cairo, Ill. View in 1888. (Courtesy Library of Congress) 


turning off upon its southern course a slimy monster 
hideous to behold; a hotbed of disease, an ugly sepulchre, 
a grave uncheered by any gleam of promise: a place with- 
out one single quality, in earth or air or water, to com- 
mend it: such is this dismal Cairo.'* 


Dickens heaped further scorn on the city and its pro: 


moters when, in his Martin Chuzzlewit, he modeled the 
city of Eden after Cairo. It must have been under his 
direction that Phiz, his illustrator, drew the two views 
of Eden shown in Fig. 4. Even these caricatures were 
hardly overcone. The city as it appeared in 1841, shown 
in Fig. 5, was scarcely more imposing than the few crude 
huts Chuzzlewit found at Eden when he arrived to set up 
his architectural practice and make his fortune. 


road project so vital to the development of the site. By 
1850 this grant seemed assured; at least the Trustees felt 
confident enough to arrange for a third survey and plan 
for Cairo. This work was carried out by Captain Henry 
C. Long, who submitted his report in September.'* Long 
made a careful survey of existing conditions at Cairo, 
shown in Fig. 6. Long’s map reveals how little had ac- 
tually been accomplished despite Strickland’s plan and the 
numerous claims of extensive improvements made by Hol- 
brook. 

While the bulk of Long’s report concerned proposals 
for new levees and engineering details and cost estimates 
for this work, he also put forward a new plan for the city 
shown in Fig. 7. As described by Long, 
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The streets are 60 feet in width, with the exception of 
the avenues, which are 120 feet wide. From a careful 
study of the nature of the city site, and a comparison of 
most approved plans, this is considered the best arrange- 
ment that can be offered in point of economy or room, 
convenience for business purposes, perfect ventilation and 
drainage. From the direction given to the principal streets 
and avenues, they will generally command a fine breeze, 
which, during a great proportion of the year prevails from 
the south and west. The blocks designated by circles, are 
recommended as suitable positions for public squares. A 
commodious park may be obtained at the point, marked 
on the Plot “Crescent Park,” by extending the line as 
shown on the drawing, and reclaiming a valuable portion 
of land, now entirely useless.'® 


Long’s plan strongly resembled the original scheme of 
1818 with its five open spaces similar to the Philadelphia 
pattern. He followed Strickland, however, in orienting 
the city so that it faced toward the more favorable river 
frontage along the Ohio. 

This plan was apparently but the first of numerous pro- 
posals for the city considered by the Trustees and ex- 
hibited to the public from 1850 to about 1853. In the 
latter year the first official plat was filed in December, 
and the first land sales were begun shortly after. Fig. 8 
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physical development of the community, and his book is generously 
illustrated by maps, plans and views. 
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its possible derivations see my “William Penn and the Planning of 
Philadelphia,” The Town Planning Review, April, 1956, pp. 27-39. 

3. Report of a committee of stockholders, Cairo City Property, 
The Past, Present and Future of the City of Cairo, in North 
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op. cit., pp. 50-52. 

4. Prospectus and Engineers’ Report Relating to the City of Cairo, 
February 18, 1839. Quoted in Lansden, op. cit., p. 48. 

5. Prospectus and Engineers’ Report . . . quoted in J. C. Wild, 
The Valley of the Mississippi, Illustrated, No. 6, December, 1841, 
p. 89. 

6. St. Louis Argus as quoted in James Silk Buckingham, The 
Eastern and Western States of America (London, 1842), III, 81. 

7. Report of Strickland and Taylor, quoted in Wild, op. cit., p. 87. 

8. Prospectus and Engineers’ Report . . . Lansden, op. cit., p. 49. 


shows a copy of the final plan drawn in 1856. On it can 
be seen the lines of the Illinois Central Railroad encircling 
the city. The railroad was chartered in 1851 and aided 
by generous grants of public land from the federal gov- 
ernment. Construction of this long-awaited railroad as- 
sured the Cairo promoters of success in disposing of their 
land and in promoting town development. 

The final plan is a curious patchwork, lacking the con- 
sistency of all of the earlier schemes. Looking at the view 
of the city in 1888 shown in Fig. 9, and knowing nothing 
of the history of its origin, one would be convinced that 
Cairo was simply one more example of planless, hap- 
hazard development. 

The problems of Cairo were not at an end. The city was 
to witness disastrous floods; there were conflicts over land 
titles; responsibility for maintenance of levees remained 
for many years a point of conflict between the city and 
the railroad, and there were the normal growing pains 
of an infant community. But after three abortive attempts 
the future pattern for the City of Cairo had finally been 
established. The most planned city in America had at long 
last been founded. 
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HARBINGERS OF EIFFEL’S TOWER 


FRANK I. JENKINS 


“Why Is IT SO SUBLIME,” asked Anne Radcliffe at the 
close of the eighteenth century, “to stand at the foot of 
a dark tower, and look up its height to the sky and the 
stars?” 1! Dr. Alison, with other students of the pic- 
turesque, had already attempted to answer the question. 
“Magnitude in Height,” he wrote, “is expressive to us 
of Elevation and Magnaminity. The Source of this is so 
obvious, and the Association itself so natural, that such 
qualities of mind have, in all ages, been expressed by 
these images, and such magnitudes described in terms 
drawn from these qualities of mind.”? As a fashionable, 
but none-the-less practical, Regency gentleman, Croker 
declared, “Great height is the cheapest way and one of the 
most certain of obtaining sublimity.” * 

The artistic cognoscenti of Regency times thought of 
height in terms of the picturesque, as it was expressed in 
contemporary engravings of Wyatt’s tower at Fonthill, 
and in the ravines of Wordsworth’s Simplon Pass. To 
succeeding generations, however, height was to suggest 
different ideas. In Victorian times the tower became a 
symbol of the optimism and technical endeavour of the 
era, a monument to man’s mechanical progress and his 
belief in that progress, bolstered in the 1850’s by the 
theories of Charles Darwin. Shortly before the publica- 
tion of the Origin of the Species, Ruskin summed up the 
nineteenth-century attitude to tower building. “Whenever 
men have become skilful architects,” he said, “there has 
been a tendency in them to build high; not in any reli- 
gious feeling, but in mere exuberance of spirit and power 
—as théy dance or sing—with a certain mingling of vanity 
—like the feeling in which a child builds a tower of 
cards.” * 

It was in an “exuberance of spirit and power” that 
nineteenth-century designers set themselves the problem 
of a tower, one thousand feet high. The height was ar- 
bitrary but, dwarfing the towers of medieval cathedrals, 
the dome of St. Peter’s and the Egyptian pyramids, it was 
sufficient to express the triumph of technical progress. 
For nearly sixty years architects and engineers struggled 
towards this end until the goal was reached with Eiffel’s 
tower in Paris. This was, as a contemporary noted, for 
the nineteenth century “what the great pyramid, which 
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interprets the efforts of an entire people, was for the 
ancient world.” The Eiffel Tower was in fact “the expres- 
sion of the applied sciences of our times.” ® It was also 
a culmination—a climax preceded by other attempts to 
solve virtually the same structural problem—and our main 
concern here is to examine some of these earlier projects. 

Appropriately enough, the first project for a thousand- 
foot-high tower was for a monument to commemorate 
the passing of the Reform Bill—a measure which marked 
the end of Georgian laissez-faire and the beginning of a 
long period of optimistic reform (Fig. 1). The designer 
was the Cornish engineer Richard Trevithick. 

Trevithick began work on his design in 1831, when the 
first Reform Bill was introduced into Parliament. He had 
just returned via the United States from South America 
where he had been acting as engineer for some particu- 
larly deep Peruvian silver mines. This experience seems 
to have widened his structural horizons. In any case, the 
monument provided an ideal advertisement for an en- 
gineer anxious to re-establish himself in nineteenth- 
century England. 

The Reform Bill—the third Bill—did not become law 
until June, 1832. A month later the following notice ap- 
peared in the London newspapers: 


National Monument in honour of Reform.—The great 
measure of Reform having become the law of the land, 
it is proposed to commemorate the event by the erection 
of a stupendous column, exceeding in dimensions Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, or Pompey’s Pillar and symbolical of the 
beauty, strength and unaffected grandeur of the British 
Constitution. 

In furtherance of this great object, a public meeting 
is proposed to be held, of which due notice will be given, 
to set on foot a subscription throughout the United King- 
doms, limiting individual contributions to two guineas, 
but receiving the smallest sums in aid of the design. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen have signified 
their approbation of the measure:—His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, of Somerset, of Bedford; the Right Honour- 
able Earl of Morley, of Shrewsbury, of Darlington; Lord 
Stafford; Sir Francis Burdett, M.P.; Joseph Hume, M.P., 
R. H. Howard, M.P., Wm. Brougham, M.P., J. E. Denison, 
M.P., A. W. Robarts, M.P., J. Easthope, M.P., General 
Palmer, M.P.® 


The same year, 1832, a two-page lithograph of the 
proposed column was published.” It was to be made en- 
tirely of cast iron, 1000 feet in height, circular in plan, 
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with a diameter of 100 feet at the base, tapering at the 
summit to a diameter of 12 feet, and was to be gilded. 
Trevithick’s own specification provides perhaps the most 
succinct description of the column. 


Design and specification for erecting a gilded conical 
cast-iron monument . . . 1000 feet in height, 100 feet in 
diameter at the base and 12 feet in diameter at the top; 
2 inches thick, in 1500 pieces of 10 foot square, with an 
opening in the centre of each piece 6 foot in diameter, 
also in each corner of 18 inches diameter, for the purpose 
of lessening the resistance of the wind, and lightening 
the structure; with flanges on every edge on their inside 
to screw them together; seated on a circular stone founda- 
tion 6 foot wide, with an ornamental base column of 
60 feet high; and a capital with 50 foot diameter plat- 
form, and figure on the top of 40 feet high; with a cylin- 
der of 10 foot diameter in the centre of the cone, the 
whole height, for the accommodation of persons ascending 
to the top. Each cast-iron square would weigh about 3 
tons, to be all screwed together, with sheet lead between 
every joint. The whole weight would be about 6,000 tons. 
The proportions of this cone to its height would be about 
the same as the general shape of spires in England.® 


Trevithick went carefully into the questions of cost 
and the time required for erection. The latter was to be 
reduced by the use of steam-engines. “A steam-engine of 
20-horse power is sufficient for lifting one square of iron 
to the top in ten minutes, and as any number of men 
might work at the same time, screwing them together, 
one square could easily be fixed every hour; 1500 squares 
requiring less than six months for the completion of the 
cone. A proposal has been made by the iron founders to 
deliver these castings on the spot at £7 a ton; at this rate 
the whole expense of completing this national monument 
would not exceed £80,000.” ® 

Members of the public were to be carried to the top of 
the monument by an air lift accommodating 25 persons 
and moving through the ten-foot-diameter shaft in the 
centre of the structure (Figs. 2 and 3). The journey from 
the ground to the summit, it was estimated, would take 
no longer than five or six minutes. Trevithick’s descrip- 
tion of the proposed lift was as follows: 


[There was to be] a cylinder of 10 foot diameter, 
through which the public would ascend to the top, .. . 
in which [cylinder would move] a hollow floating sheet- 
iron piston, with a seat round it, accommodating 25 per- 
sons; a steam-engine forces air into the cylinder-column 
from a blast cylinder of the same diameter and, working 
3 feet a second, would raise the floating piston to the top 
at the same speed, or five or six minutes ascending the 
whole height; the descent would require the same time. 
A door at the bottom of the ascending cylinder opens in- 
wards, which when shut could not be opened again, hav- 
ing a pressure of 15,000 lbs. of air tending to keep it shut 
until the piston descends to the bottom. By closing the 
valve in the piston it would ascend to the top with the 
passengers floating on air, the same as a regulating blast- 
piston, or the upper plank of a smith’s bellows. The air 


apparatus from the engine should be of a proper size to 
admit the floating piston with the passengers to rise and 
fall gradually, by the partially opening or shutting of the 
valves in the top of the piston. Supposing no springs or 
soft substance for the piston to strike on at the bottom 
of the column-cylinder, descending at 3 feet a second 
would give no greater shock than falling from 9 inches 
high, that being the rate of falling bodies, or the same as 
a person being suddenly stopped when walking at the 
rate of two miles an hour. The pressure of the air under 
the piston would be about 14 lb. on the square inch; the 
aperture cannot let the piston move above 3 feet a second, 
but the speed may be reduced to any rate required by 
opening or shutting the valves on the floating piston.!° 


Trevithick’s proposals for the lift were revolutionary. 
As the designer’s son noted with filial admiration and 
picturesque phraseology, “Some make a long journey to 
the great pyramids, 500 feet high. How much more pleas- 
ant would be Trevithick’s proposed floating 1000 feet up- 
wards on an air cushion, controlled by his high-pressure 
steam-engine, and having from the loftiest pedestal of 
human art surveyed imperial London, to be again lowered 
to the every-day level at a safe speed, regulated by such 
simple acts as rising from the seat.” 1! It is worth noting 
that the designs for the Strutt and Frost elevator were 
not published until 1835, three years after Trevithick’s 
proposals. 

The project seems to have aroused a certain amount 
of interest and during the next nine months a number of 
meetings were held. Early in 1833 the proposal was 
placed before the king and acknowledged in a letter dated 
March Ist of that year. But within two months Trevithick 
died and with him interest in the great gilded column. 
The scheme attracted but little interest when it was res- 
urrected and suggested as a memorial to Prince Albert 
in 1862. 

It may have been the unusual form of the monument, 
coupled with its political reminders, which caused inter- 
est to wane so quickly in the project.!* On the other hand, 
scepticism as to the structural feasibility of the scheme 
may account for its being abandoned. Despite the holes 
to be cut in the iron plates, “for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the resistance of the wind and lightening the struc- 
ture,” the wind loads would have been considerable, and 
the stability of the structure without much modification 
extremely doubtful. Trevithick’s casual reference to the 
“circular stone foundation 6 foot wide” suggests that the 
engineer was not fully aware of the implications of a 
6000-ton load, nor of the colossal moment set up on a 
1000-foot-high tower. 

Nevertheless, Trevithick’s project remains as evidence 
of the spirit of early structural pioneers. In the words of 
the engineer’s son, “To Trevithick’s soaring genius noth- 
ing appeared very small or very large, or very costly.” 
The vision of a golden tower nearly three times the height 
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Fic. 1. Monument to the Reform Act—project by Richard Treve- 
thick, 1832. 
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Fics. 2 & 3. Monument to the Reform Act. Plan and section. (Cour- 


tesy Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Fic. 5. Prospect Tower 1000 Feet High. Plan. 
(Courtesy Librarian, R. I. B. A.) 


Fic. 4. Prospect Tower 1000 Feet High—project by C. Burton, 1852. 
(Courtesy Librarian, R. I. B. A.) 
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of St. Paul’s rising through the mist and smoke of Lon- 
don was a glorious one and one which perhaps only the 
nineteenth century could have produced. 

Nineteen years later Victorian exuberance reached its 
zenith with the Great Exhibition. Appropriately, Paxton, 
the designer of the exhibition building, was knighted the 
day the exhibition closed. But a problem arose as to the 
best method of disposing of the great iron and glass 
building which had received such wide acclaim. In 
February, 1852, the Gentleman’s Magazine reported, “The 
building has now returned into the hands of the con- 
tractors . . . Lord Seymour, Sir William Cubitt and Dr. 
Lindley . . . are appointed commissioners for the purpose 
of obtaining information as to the cost of altering, re- 
moving and repairing the building, or portions of it, the 
purpose to which it is applicable and the probable ex- 
pense of maintaining it.” 1* In March the Commissioners 
reported against the retention of the building and the 
House of Commons ordered it to be dismantled within 
two months. This drew a written remonstrance from Pax- 
ton while the contractors, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, 
“attempted to arrest the decree by opening the building 
gratuitously to the loving public.” '* The controversy was 
by no means settled; the question was revived and de- 
bated in Parliament, and a motion for its preservation 
was defeated on April 29th. The Builder for May 8th 
commented, “Our readers must have been prepared for 
the vote in ihe House of Commons against the retention 
of the building, and the fact that it must consequently 
come down.” !° The journal then discussed some sugges- 
tions it had received for the future of the building. A 
Mr. C. B. Allen proposed “the conversion of the maierials 
into a pyramid based on an area equal to that of the Great 
Egyptian Pyramid,” while another correspondent, “W. 
B.,” wished “the iron railing which at present surrounds 
the structure to remain exactly as it now stands, the en- 
closed space to be converted into an ornamental shrub- 
bery, with walks open to the public; a statue of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert to be placed at the east or west 
end, with other such appropriate ornaments as good taste 
may suggest.” The Builder’s own proposal was “that the 
exact outline of the area should be planted with trees.” '* 

In a previous issue of the Builder, however, a much 
more exciting proposal had been made by an architect, 
C. Burton. Burton proposed to build a tower 1000 feet 
high with glass and iron salvaged from the demolition of 
the exhibition building. “There never was so favourable 
an opportunity,” he wrote, “of erecting so gigantic a 
tower at so comparatively trifling a cost. The material is 
already at hand, and a site near might easily be found. 
The building, from the peculiarity of its design, forms its 
own scaffold, and the ground it would occupy is less than 
one acre, and with the proposed terrace round the build- 
ing, altogether under four acres.” 17 


Burton illustrated his scheme with an engraved plan 
and elevation (Figs. 4 and 5). The building was to con- 
sist of a number .f towers, telescoped, as it were, within 
one another, eacn tower being an independent structure 
with its iron framework carried down to the foundations. 
In the designer’s own words, “In the centre is a large 
octagon, composed of twenty-four columns, which spring 
from the foundation, in which they are securely bedded, 
to the very top of the building. Adjoining is a decagon, 
similarly constructed, forming the second tower . . . rising 
to the gallery of 840 feet. The dodecagon tower also 
springs from the foundations, and is carried up to an 
altitude of 660 feet. We then see a square of columns... 
this likewise rises from the foundations to where the clock 
is placed, and is surmounted by four turrets, which lend 
their aid in supporting the building, and screen in some 
measure those adventurous visitors who arrive at this 
aerial promenade. Another square of larger dimensions 
abuts on all these and rises to a level of 198 feet, upon 
which four galleries, each 120 feet in length, are to be 
constructed.” 18 

The building was to have a clock, “of proportional 
size to the tower,” 44 feet in diameter with numerals 10 
feet high. This was to be placed 440 feet above the ground. 
It was with understandable pride that the designer 
boasted, “were St. Paul’s Cathedral placed on the top of 
St. Peter’s, there would be room for the Nelson’s Column, 
which would about reach the crystal tower’s summit.” 
It is interesting to note that Burton had passed over Lon- 
don in the famous Nassau balloon. He could “speak feel- 
ingly as to the wonderfu! appearance of the Great Metrop- 
olis and the lovely scenery surrounding it, from an 
elevation of 1,000 feet.” From his tower, he claimed, it 
would be possible to view the country “for a hundred 
miles around London . . . without the risk of a balloon 
descent.” 

Although Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the contractors 
for the original exhibition building, “expressed their 
conviction that the project could be carried out,” little 
interest seems to have been shown in the scheme. Ulti- 
mately the exhibition building was purchased by a spe- 
cially formed company, the board of which had consider- 
able railway interests, and re-erected, with slight 
modifications, as the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham.'® 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 1889 at least 
one of the designs submitted to the Tower Company 
Limited of London (an organization which, urged on by 
the success of Eiffel’s tower, proposed to erect a tower 
at least as high and financially profitable as that in Paris), 
employed a structural system similar to that proposed by 
Burton. The designer was the City Engineer of Quebec, 
C. Baillairge. His tower consisted of nine “telescope” 
units and was to be 1600 feet high.”° 

In the 1870’s the United States was preparing to cele- 
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brate her first century of independence and the idea of 
a monument to the achievement of the young republic 
was in the minds of contemporary designers. Perhaps the © 
most exciting was that projected by Messrs. Clarke and 
Reeves of Phoenixville. 

They proposed, as Trevithick and Burton had done 
before them, to build a giant tower in iron 1000 feet 
high (Fig. 6). The plan of the tower was to be circular, 
150 feet in diameter at the base diminishing to 30 feet 
at the top. There was to be a cylindrical shaft 30 feet in 
diameter in the centre of the tower accommodating four 
elevators. These were to “ascend in three and descend in 
five minutes, so as to be capable of transporting about 
500 passengers per hour.” *! In addition, there was to 
be a spiral staircase, winding around the central shaft 
(Fig. 7). 

The designers were very conscious of the importance 
of wind loads in the design of such a structure and re- 
duced the bearing surface of the tower to a minimum. 
The tower was to be framed with wrought iron Phoenix 
Columns, a proprietary product of the Clarke and Reeves 
factory, the Phoenixville Bridge Works. These were cir- 
cular in section made up of lengths of iron of segmental 
section bolted together through projecting flanges to form 
hollow tubes (Fig. 8). The main framing was to be braced 
diagonally by iron tubes of smaller section, “so that the 
tower will be as rigid as if made of stone, and yet will ex- 
pose very little surface to the wind.” Allowing a side 
wind force of 50 lbs. per square foot, it was estimated 
that the strain on the lowest columns would not exceed 
5,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

There were to be four viewing galleries “roofed over 
and protected with wire netting, in order to prevent acci- 
dents.” The tower was intended for a site adjoining the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia to take place in 
1876, and it was suggested that the latter, “by calcium 
and electric lights from the tower . . . might be brilliantly 
illuminated at night.” This foreshadows the project of 
M. Sebillot who in 1881 proposed to light Paris by electric 
lamps placed at a height of almost a thousand feet. Eiffel 
suggests that Sebillot’s idea had its origin in America, 
and the latter may have been familiar with the Phila- 
delphia project.?” Thirty-three years earlier James Buck- 
ingham had proposed to light his model town, Victoria, 
in a similar way although the tower in this case was con- 
siderably shorter. 

The Scientific American was enthusiastic about the 
Philadelphia tower. “As did the descendants of Noah so 
propose we to do. . . . And to its prototype, Babel, a 
pile of sun-dried clay which authorities assert, at the hour 
of the confusion of tongues, had not attained an altitude 
of over one hundred and fifty-six feet, the graceful shaft F 

ae ‘ Fic. 7. Centennial Tower. Plan and details of 
of metal, rearing its summit a thousand feet above the iChat tne 
ground, forms a fitting contrast, typical of the knowledge Museum) 


Fic. 6. Centennial Tower One Thousand Feet High—project by 
Clarke & Reeves, 1874. (Courtesy Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Fic. 8. Centennial Tower. Detail of Phoenix 
columns. (Courtesy Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


Fic. 9. The Eiffel Tower, completed 1889. 
ELEVATION 


and skiil which intervening ages have taught mankind.” ?° 
It was peculiarly fitting as a monument to the centen- 
nial of the American Republic—“Not only . . . shall we 
commemorate our birthday by the loftiest structure ever 
built by man, but by an edifice designed by American 
engineers, reared by American mechanics, and con- 
structed of material purely the produce of American 
soil.” Despite this and the fact that the designers esti- 
mated the tower would take less than a year to complete, 
the project seems to have obtained little support and was 
soon abandoned. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Phila- 
delphia tower is its complete disregard for contemporary 
architectural theory. Trevithick’s column, although far 
removed from any classical prototype, was a column in 
the classical sense with its divisions of base, shaft and 
capital; it was to rise from a base fronted by octastyle 
Corinthian porticos. The engineer was trying consciously 
to make his structure “architectural” in the accepted 
sense. Burton attempted, more successfully, an archi- 
tectural treatment for his tower. But Clarke and Reeves 
—despite the very insignificant tribute to the Gothic 
Revival at the base of their tower—were concerned only 
with structure as structure and its direct and logical 
achievement. 

Of the projects so far discussed, that by Clarke and 
Reeves was the most feasible. M. Sebillot’s scheme for 
lighting Paris incorporated a thousand-foot-high tower, 
but his proposals, according to Eiffel, were impracti- 
cable.** Sebillot’s first scheme was followed by another 
in which he was partnered by M. Bourdais; they pro- 
posed to build a tower of the same height but in stone. 
The difficulties inherent in this are obvious—the provi- 
sion of foundations capable of receiving the enormous 
load, the dangers of unequal settlement and the length 
of time and difficulty of construction—and the proposal 
was soon forgotten.” It remained for Eiffel to construct 
the first tower of these proportions. 

In the middle 1880's the French were preparing to mark 
the centennial of their Revolution by a great international 
exposition, as the Americans had done in 1876. Gustav 
Eiffel had already produced such structural wonders as 
the Garabit viaduct and, he related, it was the results of 
his studies on this type of work which led him to pro- 
pose a tower 300 metres high for the forthcoming ex- 
position. This was to be constructed on the same princi- 
ples as those employed in the iron piers of his railway 
viaducts.?® His suggestion was received with some en- 
thusiasm by the government and a commission was set 
up to examine the technical aspects of the project. A sub- 
committee was appointed to verify the details and calcula- 
tions of the scheme. Meanwhile other designs were sub- 
mitted, but at its second meeting (June 12th, 1886) the 
commission declared that none of these was suitable and 
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accepted the favourable report of the sub-committee re- 
garding Eiffel’s project.27 The commission stated that the 


exhibition tower should be “an original masterpiece of 


the metallic industry” and that “the Eiffel tower seemed 
to be alone in fully filling this condition.” 

The form of the tower (Fig. 9) is too well known to 
warrant description here, but Eiffel’s account of the 
theory underlying its design is of interest: 


The furdamental idea of these pylons or great arch- 
ways—|[which he employed in his viaducts]—is based 
on a method of construction peculiar to me, of which 
the principle consists in giving to the edges of the pyra- 
mid a curve of such a nature that the pyramid shall be 
capable of resisting the force of the wind, without necessi- 
tating the junction of the edges by diagonals, as is usually 
done. 

On this principle the tower was designed in the form 
of a pyramid, with four curved supports, isolated from 
each other and joined only by the platforms of the dif- 
ferent stories. Higher up only, and where the four sup- 
ports are sufficiently close to each other, the ordinary 
diagonals are used.?* 


The question of foundations capable of sustaining the 
load of over 7000 tons was important. The Champs de 
Mars, the site of the tower, has a sub-soil composed of 
a deep stratum of clay surmounted by a layer of sand 
and gravel of varying depth. The actual position of the 
tower was decided by the position of the maximum depth 
of the latter. The foundation of each pier is separated 
from the clay by a thickness of gravel sufficient to spread 
its load adequately. The piers rest on beds of masonry 
reinforced by iron bars cramping the stone together; each 
masonry bed has a concrete foundation 60 square metres 
in area. Nevertheless, the least possibility of settlement 
when the full load of the tower was applied had to be 
guarded against, and to this end room was made “at the 
angles of the piers, where they rest on the masonry, for 
hydraulic presses of 800 tons. By means of these presses 
each pier can be displaced and raised as much as is 
necessary by inserting steel wedges beneath it.” *° 

With regard to the actual erection of the tower—a 
task which required careful programming—we cannot 
do better than quote Eiffel’s own account. 


The raising into place of the ironwork which forms the 
upper part of the tower was accomplished by derricks 
and windlasses. As soon as the piers reached a height of 
100 feet, their inclination rendered scaffolding necessary 
to carry on the construction to a height of 169 feet, at 
which point are established the horizontal beams uniting 
the four piers and forming the skeleton of the first storey. 
The solid construction of the first platform was a great 
step towards the success of the work. 

The raising of the pillars between the first and second 
platforms was rapidly accomplished by the same method 
as that employed between the ground and the first storey, 


i.e., the pieces of iron were raised by four cranes attached 
to the beams of the lift placed in each pier. 

The erection of that part of the tower comprised be- 
tween the second platform and the summit was carried 
out by means of the same cranes as had served for the 
lower part; but these no longer worked on an inclined 
plane, but were raised along an upright, formed by the 
central guide of the higher lift.*° 


Work went on so rapidly that at the Féte Nationale 
on July 14th, 1888, fireworks were displayed on the sec- 
ond storey. Within less than a year, by March 31st, 1889, 
the tower reached its full height of 300 metres. A news- 
paper correspondent who went to the top reported that 
the ascent by the stairway took forty minutes. When the 
lifts were installed it was estimated that the time of ascent 
would be five minutes; it was in fact seven minutes.*! 

A writer in 1889 commented on the tower, “It rises 
like a delicate lattice-work of wires, and, as a’ whole, it 
is all full of poesy.”** The public were equally enthu- 
siastic; 1,968,287 people ascended the tower in the year 
of the Exhibition. William Morris, as one might expect, 
was less enthusiastic. The only reason he did much writing 
on the galleries of the tower was, he explained, because 
that was the only place in Paris where one could not see 
the structure. In the early days of the project disapproval 
had been more violent. In February, 1887, the famous 
Protestation des Artistes was made, “in the name of 
French good taste, in the name of art and in the name 
of menaced French history,” against the “Tower of Babel” 
which “even commercial America would not want.” *3 

But the tower had its defenders, the Protestation failed, 
and in the year of the Exhibition a writer noted, “We 
can no longer deny that the gigantic work is absolutely 
beautiful. It is for our epoch . . . what the great pyramid, 
which interprets the efforts of an entire people, was for 
the ancient world. . . . The work that Mr. Eiffel will have 
had the glory of carrying out is, in fact, the expression 
of the applied sciences of our time.” ** 

Eiffel reached the goal for which engineers had striven 
for nearly sixty years. His tower was to some extent a 
monument to the centennial of the French Revolution; it 
may be significant that two of its prototypes, Trevithick’s 
Reform Column and Clarke and Reeves’ Centennial Tower 
were also monuments to revolutionary events. At any rate, 
the Eiffel tower stands as a symbol of nineteenth-century 
transcendentalism and optimism. It was the product of an 
age of positive values—although already, at the time of 
its erection, those values were shifting and weakening. 
Although the tower itself is a manifestation of the opti- 
mistic ambition of the nineteenth century, in the art 
nouveau of its decoration we find evidence of something 
else—the ennui of the fin de siécle. 
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PHOTOGRAMMETRY FOR HABS 


As we go to press the National Park Service and the 
Engineering Experiment Station of Ohio State University 
have virtually completed an agreement for the photogram- 
metric measurement of historic buildings. The technique, 
first developed in northern Europe before World War II, 
is described in an article by Perry E. Borchers, “The 
Measure of the Future and the Past,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, October, 1957, pp. 352-4. 
Using “stereopair” photography with careful controls, 
drawings of existing structures can be produced with great 
accuracy. Plotting equipment developed for making con- 
tour maps from aerial photographs can be used. 

The purpose of the present contract is to compare costs 
of work done by photogrammetry with the conventional 
methods. It is anticipated that the smaller and simpler 
buildings can be done more cheaply the old way. Tall and 
elaborate structures requiring scaffolding to reach the 
various parts can probably be done more quickly and ac- 
curately by photogrammetry. The facade of the Plum 
Street Temple, a fancy Moorish-style building in Cin- 
cinnati, is to be delineated the new way. Other types of 
structures will be sampled. 

One of the most obvious advantages of the new tech- 
nique is that a large number of structures can be quickly 
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“canned” with little more than camera work. The draw- 
ings could be made from the photographs any time later. 
It might be noted, however, that this idea failed the Ger- 
mans who made stereo-photographic recordings of their 
valuable buildings before the great destruction of World 
War II. Sad to say, the Russians afterwards discovered 
the plates, cleaned off the emulsion and used them for 
window glass. 

Professor Borchers, who will handle this work for the 
University, expects to make an extended tour of Europe 
next year to investigate the equipment and techniques in 
use there. Incidentally, he is one of the newest members 


of SAH. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT SUMMER 
PROGRAM, 19538 


For the past seven summers the National Park Service 
has conducted a program for architectural students in 
which measured drawings of historic buildings are pre- 
pared. The work is supervised by men who are both able 
to instruct in the professional draftsmanship not taught 
in the schools and who can explain design and construc- 
tion of the past. The pay is in general commensurate with 
that of private offices. The program has given a number 
of men the chance to draw for pay for the first time. 

A great quantity of work has been accomplished in 
places as remote as Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, Natchez, Mississippi, and Quincy, Massachusetts. 
This fall small drafting contracts have been farmed out 
to selected veterans of the summer campaign so they can 
profitably continue the work back at school on their own 
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hours. Illustrated here is an example of ink drafting for 
the HABS collection by Student Walton D. Stowell of the 
University of Pennsylvania College of Fine Arts working 
last summer under the direction of Professor Henry Coley 
Edwards now of the College of Architecture and Fine 
Arts, University of Florida. The structure is a small dwell- 
ing with an interesting hewn frame which stood through 
the Battle of Gettysburg and still bears the scars of con- 
flict. It is to be restored soon. 


RESTORED ISOMETRIC FRAIMING PLAN ‘some conmectuna 
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THE BRYAN HOUSE 


The National Park Service will be glad to have applica- 
tions from students of accredited schools who have com- 
pleted two or more professional years. The program next 
summer will probably be larger and more widely scattered 
than ever and it will be coordinated with the new HABS 
program. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PORCHES 


It must be more than a coincidence that the last three 
house-building specifications we have seen for the 1600’s 
call for the construction of porches. That this is surprising 
may indicate how little we know about American build- 
ings three centuries ago. Porches were evidently common 
in that day. Below we give you the specifications for each 
of these houses: 


A. For John Holmwood, Surrey County, Virginia, 1652 
Contractor: Carpenter Thomas Ffelton 
Date of agreement: February 4, 1652 
Specification: A house 20’x 50’ 


. .. and a shedd at one end, with a chimney at the 
Inside at one End, and at the other End a Chimney 
without, and a Chimney at the side of the house on 
the outside, to partition the house into three Roomes 
and to lay the Loft, and also to build a Porch six 
foote wide and ten foote long. The timber to be 


brought in place, and the sd Ffelton to Rive, Dubb, 
and Draw all Boards... 


Time: “To be done betweene this and Christmasse 
next” 

Consideration: 1400 lbs. of tobacco in leaf, carpenter 
to be furnished “Sufficient Diett while he is doeing 
the worke.” 


(Surrey County Records, 1645-1672 [MS], p. 4, tran- 
scription in the Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
Courtesy Frank H. Barnes and Charles Hatch, National 
Park Service.) 


B. For James Neale, Esq., Wollaston Manor, Virginia, 
1661 
Contractor: Francis West 
Date of Agreement: July 22, 1661 
Specification: A house 25’ x 40’ of 


. . . framed worke to bee nine foote between ye 
groundsill & Wall plate & all ye groundsills to bee of 
Locust wood ye Lower part to bee divided into five 
Roomes w*" two chimnies below & one small chimnye 
above And build to it a porch ten foote long & eight 
foote wide Ye Loft to bee layed w sawed wood And 
to build two Dormer windows above & other window 
at ye end of ye left And to paint all Windows & Dores 
below Stayres & all Compleatly finished except ye 
covering & weather boarding. 


Time: Not specified. However, the contractor agreed 
not to leave the plantation “till the worke bee fully 
furnshed [sic].” 

Consideration: 3500 lb. of tobacco “one halfe to be 
pay® at or before ye feast of ye Nativitie of our Lord 
next ensueing And ye other halfe at ye finishing of 
ye worke.” Contractor to receive “Meate Drinke & 
Lodging” during construction and the assistance of 
“John ye Dutchman & ye other John.” 


(William and Mary College Quarterly, Series I, Vol. 
XVI, No. 1 [January,,1907], p. 40.) 


C. For John Neelde, Town of Aston, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, c. 1688. 
Contractor: John Madox of Ridley, joiner 
Date of agreement: This does not appear, but the 
document records a lawsuit with the verdict rendered 
against the defendent for breach of contract in 
January 1689/90. 
Specification: A house, 18’ x 24’ 


Ten foot in hight Betwen Sell and Wale plate Two 
pertictons below and a Closett and One pertion above 
and a Closett And to face the Roof w™ Clapboards 
in the Inside and to make the Botom ffllore w™ Sufe- 
cient plank and the first Loft w" sufecient inch board 
and to Cover the house Suficiently w" Shingles and 
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to doe all the Timber Worke about the making of one 
Chimley, and to make ffouer Windowes two below 
and two above and a porch to the ffront of the house 
and little windowes to the afore Said Closetts, and 
one peare of Staires and to face all the whole house 
in the Inside 


Time: House to be sufficient to live in the following 
October 25 and entirely complete nine months later. 
Consideration: Two cows and a bullock, 12 lb. bacon, 
a pair of boots and spurs and other goods worth 50s. 


(Record of the Courts of Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1910, pp. 190-192. Courtesy Bart Ander- 
son, SAH, of the Chester County Historical Society. ) 


THE EFFINGER HOUSE, LANCASTER, 
OHIO, 1823 


Perry E. Borchers recently showed us at Columbus a 
thesis presented in 1927 by Frank James Dickerson and 
Wilbur David Riddle toward the degree of B. Arch. at 
Ohio State University. (These gentlemen seem to have 
been successful in their efforts; the former is now a prac- 
ticing architect in Pittsburgh, the latter in Cleveland.) 
Their study was titled Early Ohio Architecture of Lan- 
caster and Vicinity. 

Always on the lookout for old building plans and speci- 
fications, we were pleased to find them for the Samuel 
Effinger House which had a conspicuous position on the 
old courthouse square in Lancaster, a town founded by 
Ebenezer Zane in the year 1800. It was fortunate that 
photographs and measured drawings were made at the 
time because, according to I. T. Frary, Early Homes of 
Ohio (Richmond, Virginia, 1936, pp. 35-36), the Effinger 
house was destroyed two years afterwards. Some of the 
woodwork was saved and set up in the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. 

The new construction was actually an addition to an 
older “back building” said to have been used as a tavern. 
Below we transcribe the documents from photostats of 
the originals. These are unsigned and undated but all in 
the same handwriting. From the thesis we learn that the 
builder was one Sleick. The documents consist of first- 
(Fig. 1) and second-floor plans, a crude drawing naively 
combining the front and end elevations (Fig. 2), a speci- 
fication for brick and stone masonry (exclusive of the 
decorative cut stone around the front door), a specifica- 
tion for carpentry and an itemized account of the same. 
The roofing—not specified in the surviving papers—may 
have been of metal, since Effinger was a prosperous mer- 
chant in copper and tin. 


Specification of Sam! Effinger’s Building Brick & Stone 


Length is 38 ft 6 inches, wedth 26 ft including the South 
wall of the back building to be of brick, two stories high 


© 


Fic. 1. Lancaster, Ohio. Effinger House (demolished 1929). Pro- 


posed first floor plan. A curved or “geometrical” stair was 
actually built. (Dickerson and Riddle thesis) 


| 


Fic. 2. Lancaster, Ohio. Effinger House. The oval windows in the 
monitor on the roof are unusual. (Dickerson and Riddle thesis). 


Fic. 3. Lancaster, Ohio. Effinger House. Front view, 1927. Note 
“elliptick” windows. (Dickerson and Riddle thesis) 


with parapet or fire walls extending above the roof at 
Least 2 courses of brick & capped with Stone. the South 
and East walls to be laid what is commonly cald (header 
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& stretcher) courses. the Lower Story is to be 12 ft in the 
clear and the Second do 11 ft in the clear and to have 
gable ends about 81% ft high with a chimney at each and 
similar to those in the draft. The partition or wall dividing 
the Hall from the parlour or East room is to start from 
a course of Stone laid so as to make a passage of 12 feet 
in the clear and to extend as high as the Square or Cornice 
9 inches thick with a doorway in the cellar, one in the 
first story & two in the second floor, the doors & windows 
to be as the draft. The Cellar walls or Stone work is to 
be six inches Longer than the brick & six inches wider, 
and to be 20 Inches thick at least and such parts as will 
be exposed to View are to be neatly dressed the whole of 
which is to be surmounted by a course of range work 13 
inches high & 141% thick projecting past the brick work 
114 Inches. the cellar under the East room or parlour is 
about 7 ft 6 Inches deep and the cellar under the passage 
is to be 6 ft 6 Inches deep the whole to be Level with the 
brick or back building foundation wall to be made of 
good & sufficient materials and the work (if required) is 
to be subject to the inspection of 2 or more qualified 
mechanicks. the whole of the outside walls are to be 13 
inches thick and the gables 9 Inches. The front or South 
wall of the back building is to form the back wall of the 
house as far as it reaches which is about 28 feet. there 
is to be 1 fireplace on the Lower floor & 1 above, to be 
such Size and Situation as will be directed by Effinger. 
the person who undertakes is to find none of the Sill or 
cap of the door or windows. the range work stone are to 
be so long, or such of them as come under the doors, as 
to extend across the doors, without a joint. There is to 
be a doorway in the West Wall of the cellar of 4 feet in 
wedth. Cornice is to be of Stone or wood. Jambs of the 
windows are to be recess’d and flared, and blocks walled 
. as shall be directed by the carpenter, who will prepare 
them 


Carpenters work to be done 
frame and put in 3 tiers of Joise. 
Make & Set 7.12 Light window frames 12 by 17 to be made 
in such way as shall be hereafter specified. 
Make & set 1 Venetian window frame corresponding in 
— with the other windows and in width with the front 
oor 
Make & Set 1 Eliptick window frame the same length sill 
as the 12 Light windows and to raise in the centre about 
17 Inches in the clear. 1.12 light window frame 10 by 12 
in the west gable end. frame & raise 21 pair of rafters. put 
on wall plates. 
Lead [?] all the Joise. put in blocks for wash boards not 
to exceed 3 ft from centre to centre blocks for mantles, 
door Jambs, window Jambs, and all other blocks necessary 
for putting up the work. The 7 first named window frames 
are to be made of 2% In stuff the front of which are to 
be worked a gothick & bead to form the outside sash 
rabate, with parting Strips of 14 inch and the inside Sash 
Strip to be *4 bead put on with screws & to have Subsills 
of 114% inches thick to come out even with the nosing of the 
frames. the venetian window frame to be made in the same 
way with an Eliptick head and side Lights. See draft all 
the window frames is to be double boxed except the 
garret ones which are to be made to shew the same without 
the pockets. to join and prepare the back building with 


the front ready for roofing and Superintend all the work. 


Some of the terms used in the specifications are in- 
teresting historically. It must be admitted that we know 
very little about early builders’ terms, and a dictionary 
to equate them with modern words is badly needed. We 
find the following notable: 


Parapet or fire walls. These terms are used today, but 
the occurrence of this excellent construction feature in 
the U.S.A. is relatively modern. Here the builder was 
providing a city-type party wall to be shared in the future 
by an adjoining row house. The parapet or upper por- 
tion of the party wall was intended to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of wooden shingles, thus preventing the spread of 
fire from one house to the other. 

Header and stretcher courses. This was presumably the 
usual term for such work in Lancaster at that time. The 
photographs show that what we now call “Flemish bond” 
was actually used. Flemish bond is harder to lay up than 
common bond and was used mainly for “dressing-up” a 
wall, in this case for the two conspicuous street elevations 
of this corner house. 

Range work. This evidently refers to cut stone laid on 
one continuous horizontal bedding plane. 

Gothick & bead. We can’t explain this carpenter’s term. 

Venetian window frame. Our photograph makes the 
meaning of this term clear (Fig. 3). 

Eliptick head. We are glad to have the term “elliptic” for 
this shape (Fig. 3), which was popular at the time and 
used over a wide area. 

Double boxed. Evidently both the top and bottom win- 
dow sash were hung with weights so they could be raised 
and lowered in the modern way. In many early houses 
only one of the sash was ordinarily movable. 


Mr. Frary’s admirable book, referred to above, carries 
in its appendix (pp. 311-320) nine separate sets of speci- 
fications for the Henry B. Curtis house built at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, in 1834. The documents are for work as 
follows: (a) “carpenter and frame work,” (b) plastering, 
including “Stucco work,” (c) the furnishing of stone for 
both rough and “range” work, (d) the cutting of stone 
for architectural trim, (¢) the furnishing of ash planks for 
flooring, ({) the furnishing of “clean yellow poplar stuff” 
for other inside work, (g) the digging and walling of a 
well and (h) the furnishing of flagstone for a walk. 

Most interesting was the specification for (i) making 
and installing “in good City workmanlike manner two 
fine Marble Mantlepieces with fine polish and glass—of 
the style, form and manner of the Ionic example on plate 
70 in Shaw’s Edition of Architecture, Edition of 1831.” 
This is the first time we have seen an early specification 
cross-referenced to a contemporary builder’s design book, 
and we are reminded of the Ionic marble mantelpieces in 


our own house of 1832 on Society Hill, Philadelphia. 
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R. D. Martienssen, The Idea of Space in Greek Architecture (Johan- 
nesburg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1956), 191 pp., 26 
plates. 32s. 6d. 


This thesis, submitted shortly after 1940 for the degree of Doctor 
of Literature, is a study of the spatial factors evidenced in the design 
and siting of Greek buildings, and in the planning and organization 
of Greek sites. The financial assistance of the Institute of South 
African Architects made possible its publication some fourteen 
years after Dr. Martienssen’s death at the age of 37. 

The core of the work lies in Chapter V, “Temple and Temenos,” 
where, through the careful analysis of the arrangement of six sanc- 
tuaries, Temple “C”’ at Selinus, the Temple of Aphaia at Aigina, the 
Parthenon at Athens, the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, of Poseidon 
at Sunium, and of Asclepios at Epidauros, he maintains that “the 
common factor whose essence is not susceptible of material modifica- 
tion or practical variation, is the system of space structure which 
underlies every manifestation of formal architecture in Greece.” In 
the temenos he notes the occurrence of six separate elements, or 
classes of elements: (a) Propylaea, which provided at once a monu- 
mental entrance to the sacred enclosure, and a sense of deliberate 
separation from its surroundings; (b) Altar, the focal point which 
provided a center of ritual activity; (c) Temple to house the cult 
statue and essentially an architectural envelope to enhance the im- 
portance of the deity, but never used as a place of assembly. These 
are the important three. Also, but not invariably: (d) the Treasury, 
as at Delphi and Olympia; (e) the Stoa, a means of limiting and 
defining the space occupied by the sacred enclosure; and (f) Sculp- 
ture, which by providing accents could play a considerable part in 
the general scheme. 

To introduce what is by far the most interesting and significant 
part of the study the author discusses the primary elements of archi- 
tecture in the sense of providing enclosure or of making a transition 
between enclosed and open space, as, for example, porticoes which 
established both the exterior bounds of a structure and at the same 
time allowed an integrating penetration of the surrounding areas 
with the solid. From this, the discussion moves to the City Struc- 
ture, with a brief excursus on the Minoan town and Mycenaean 
planning. Here, however, it is difficult to agree fully with the author 
in his suggestion that there is much deliberate planning which 
stands as a forerunner of the conscious planning of later centuries. 
As a prime example of the Greek attitude toward city planning, 
Martienssen cites Priene and notes, in modern criticism, two op- 
posed points of view. One seeks picturesqueness, unexpectedness, 
or conformity and is disappointed in not finding them (Aber- 
crombie, Haverfield, Lavedan) ; the other view, to which he sub- 
scribes (p. 40), is that “the continuity of the city pattern and the 
emphasis on uniformity are not factors that can be evaluated for or 
against the success of the city as a whole, they are interwoven in 
its fabric. Without an understanding of this fact we cannot interpret 
the sum achievement of Hellenistic planning, nor one may add, 
could we claim to have grasped the significance of the Greek plan 
in archaic and Periclean times. The subjective imposition of stand- 
ards of ‘taste’ which have no basic reference to the concepts that 
made the building of Priene possible must lead to chaos.” 

Throughout the book one finds emphasized in various ways the 
evidence of the Greek genius for a combination of simple, basic 
elements leading to unity of effect. This is brought out most strongly 
in the analysis of the various sanctuaries, and summed up (p. 151) 
in the statement: “Exposition of Greek architecture has too often 
tended to regard the temple as an isolated structure, aesthetically 
measurable in terms of its own form. Such an estimate is quite 
alien to the evidence of the temple group, and grants the temple 


only the significance of a traditionally repeated form with a low 
index of vitality.” 

There are relatively few elements in the book to which one can 
point as incorrect or definitively questionable. Some exception may 
be taken to the discussion of Egypt and Crete, and the author passes 
lightly over the highly traditional character of Egyptian planning. 
It may well be true that “Egyptian building was the affirmation of 
order,” and “is the antithesis of makeshift,” but it is perhaps too 
much to assert that “the splendid pyramid groups with their out- 
stretched causeways form a supreme demonstration of the meaning 
of geometry” save in the physical operation of squaring them out. 
In the chapter on the temple (p. 86), the author quotes D’Ooge, 
The Acropolis of Athens, as saying that according to Penrose and 
Fenger the edges and soffits of the mutules of the Parthenon were 
red; Martienssen adds that the guiiae were “probably red.” Actually 
Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, states that the evi- 
dence of color shows that the mutules were blue and he so indicates 
on a color sketch. Fenger, Dorische Polychromie, (Plate II), shows 
the mutules as blue. The confusion has doubtless arisen because 
after stating that the mutules were blue Penrose goes on to say, 
“The soffits of the mutules and the vertical spaces between them 
were unmistakably red, which color extended also in the narrow 
fillet underneath the mutules.” This contradiction is readily ex- 
plained by reading “the soffits between the mutules” or in other 
words what is known as the via. The table of colors given on page 89 
should be amended accordingly. There is no evidence at all for the 
guttae having been red. In the analysis of the approach to the var- 
ious temples Martienssen has worked out the optical effects, both 
in plan and in relative heights, most carefully, but it is questionable 
whether from the sacred way at Delphi the west end of the temple 
of Apollo could actually be seen, and was not concealed by the 
Athenian Treasury, unless in fact the course of the road and the 
earlier temple are taken together, and the treasury was one of the 
many additions to a site that tended to interrupt a planned view. 
This, however, is not made clear. On page 30 the last section of the 
sacred way is said to head north-north-west; in fact it points north- 
north-east. These and others are, however, but minor matters. The 
book contains so much food for thought and profitable discussion 
that its constructive and very sane approach make it a valuable 
contribution to the study of Greek architecture. 

RICHARD STILLWELL 
Princeton University 


Eduard Sekler, Wren and His Place in European Architecture 
(New York: Macmillan, 1956), 217 pp., 80 plates, 27 figs. 
$12.00. 


There can be scarcely any question but that Sir Christopher 
Wren is the greatest English architect whether one considers the 
quantity or quality of his work. His interest for succeeding gen- 
erations, in England at least, is shown by the vast volume of 
literature that has appeared on both his life and work, which 
surely must be almost as extensive as that for any individual 
architect. In addition to numerous monographs and articles there 
are the monumental volumes of the Wren Society. The years since 
the last war have seen an accelerated production of material on 
Wren and his period. Most of this literature has been the work 
of English authors, often practicing architects as well as scholars. 
It is therefore interesting to have this new volume by a distin- 
guished Viennese scholar who is also an architect. 

As Mr. Sekler points out in his preface, in view of the already 
extensive literature it would be extremely difficult for a non- 
English scholar to compete with the English in the matter of new 
discoveries of source material. Considering this situation, he has 
wisely taken as his major objective the study of Wren as an 
architect in the larger scene of European architecture. From his 
position as an outside observer, but one with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the documents and monuments derived from his study 
and travel in England, he is able to evaluate the work of Wren 
without the bias of national prejudice. 
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The complex interests of Wren, his achievements in various 
sciences as well as architecture and planning, together with the 
long duration of many of the important building campaigns, 
make the organization of material a difficult problem. Mr. Sekler 
has chosen to present his study under several different headings 
grouped in general according to type of building rather than to 
follow a strictly chronological sequence. After short sections on 
biography and background, Wren’s visit to France and the early 
works in architecture, he considers Wren as a town planner. He 
then discusses Wren’s architecture in three main categories, the 
City churches, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the secular buildings. 
The book is brought to a close with a chapter reviewing Wren’s 
position in his own time, his influence on his contemporaries and 
on succeeding generations of architects. This method, though 
perhaps sacrificing some of the sense of development that a 
strictly chronological scheme might have had, has enabled the 
author to present a very readable and orderly view of some of 
the complicated problems of Wren’s architecture. A strictly chron- 
ological treatment would in any case have been very nearly im- 
possible in view of the length of time occupied by such a project 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral and the fact that in the City churches 
designs for the towers were often undertaken some years after 
the body of the church was constructed. 

Since other recent works have been devoted to biographical 
studies, Mr. Sekler has limited his treatment of this aspect of 
Wren’s career to that necessary to introduce the subject. There 
follows a good account of Wren’s visit to France and a considera- 
tion of his knowledge of continental buildings through books and 
prints. His intimate knowledge of French buildings gave Wren a 
considerable volume of ideas from which he drew at various times in 
his career. His relationship to Italian work, which was second- 
hand, is less easy to assess. Mr. Sekler finds influences and paral- 
lels between the work of Wren and that of various Italian archi- 
tects over a wide period of time. It would appear that Wren was 
influenced by Italian design rather than by any particular period 
of it and quite possibly it would not have seemed important to 
him that Brunelleschi and Bernini were 200 years apart in time. 
We see that his preferences for geometrical shapes such as the 
square, and for right angle relationships which were admired by 
the Italian theorists, are those qualities that best express the 
English spirit. Wren’s love of simple form is also pointed out in 
the traditional shapes retained in his plan for London with right 
angle or perpendicular forms predominant. Mr. Sekler also sug- 
gests that Wren had some knowledge of the architecture of the 
Early Christian and Byzantine periods. 

The chapter on the City churches is one of the best parts of 
the book. The problem of considering the 50-odd churches in one 
chapter is lucidly handled. Sources are noted both in English 
and Continental work. The plans are especially well treated, and 
the text figures of these are admirable, though it would have been 
convenient to have the date on the figure. However, when the 
author considers the matter of the possible use of geometric figures 
as the basis for the design of the facades, he is less convincing. 
For one thing, though the plans are precisely drawn, the text 
figures of the elevations are rather in the nature of sketches. The 
author selects an equilateral triangle as the basis for several de- 
signs and shows this superimposed on the elevation drawings. 
Since there does not seem to be a consistent point of application 
of any part, this reviewer feels less sure that this approach can 
be considered important. In one case the apex of the triangle 
seems to come to the top of the pediment and in another to the 
under side of the crowning mouldings. Without a fixed point of 
reference it would appear to have littlke meaning to apply any 
system of geometric forms. More accurate drawings certainly are 
needed to make it convincing. It might be reasonable to suppose 
that some of the same consideraticns would be carried over into 
the design of the towers. This is not shown, and since the eleva- 
tions and towers are illustrated separately it is hard to see them 
as part of the same building. This tendency to study the churches 
and towers separately is an unfortunate characteristic of a num- 
ber of books on Wren’s architecture. Possibly one reason for this 


is that the towers are quite overpowering in scale when seen in 
elevation with the church, and only fit because the church mass 
itself is not really seen alone but as a part of a block of buildings. 
From the elevation of the east facade of St. Brides (Fig. 14) one 
could scarcely imagine the design of so tall a tower (Figs. 17, 33). 
The photograph (Plate 29) hardly clarifies the relationship. 

The long history of St. Paul’s Cathedral is considered in Chap- 
ter V. Mr. Sekler takes the reader through the successive phases, 
the Pre-Fire, Greek Cross, Great Model, Warrant Design, and 
variants ‘o the final scheme with skill and gives a lucid account 
of this maze of evidence. This with the chapter on the churches 
seems to this reviewer the most satisfactory part of the book. The 
author is perhaps a little overly anxious to avoid any suggestion 
that the octagon of Ely may have had an important influence on 
the design of Wren. From the evidence he presents it seems a little 
hard to prefer an influence from the Church of Santa Maria in 
Loreto to ihe English design which Wren undoubtedly knew well. 
His reason for this preference is his emphasis on Wren’s dislike 
of “Gothick rudeness,” but elsewhere he says that mediaeval 
cloisters are as an important an influence on Wren’s galleries as 
classic colonnades, so it is a little strange that he should minimize 
so suggestive an influence as that of the Octagon at Ely for St. 
Paul’s. This is especially true since even in the pre-Fire design 
the central space was to be “approximately square with the corners 
canted” (p. 111). For the design of St. Paul’s Sekler again finds 
that the equilateral triangle and other geometric figures govern 
the layout of the plan and section. Here the suggestion is more 
convincing than in the churches, and the diagrams seem to sub- 
stantiate his view. The decoration of the interior, and indeed the 
importance of the work of craftsmen in wood and iron in much 
of Wren’s work, gets somewhat less attention than it would seem 
to warrant. 

Chapter VI is devoted to consideration of the secular build- 
ings. Since it is only slightly longer than that on St. Paul’s and 
is concerned not only with many varied projects, but with some 
very large and important ones, none of the projects gets the full 
study it deserves. This seems the least effective part of the book 
and in view of the length of the sections devoted to ecclesiastical 
architecture has the effect of minimizing the importance of Wren 
as a secular architect. Admittedly, some of these projects such 
as the schemes for Whitehall and Winchester have left almost no 
trace today, but Hampton Court, Chelsea, and Greenwich, not to 
mention smaller projects, are all largely extant and certainly 
important. The author’s division of this material into academic, 
Crown buildings, and domestic work is not entirely satisfactory. 
The Crown projects themselves are of several rather different 
types. Although Mr. Sekler notes the difference between the sim- 
ple spatial character of the interior of Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge, and Continental Baroque examples, and sees the near- 
est approach to the Continental Baroque in the late seventeenth- 
century designs for rebuilding Whitehall, neither the difference 
nor similarity is as fully explained as might be liked. In this late 
phase of Wren’s work there is the troublesome problem of the 
influence of Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh. Sekler mentions this but 
rather prefers to leave the major responsibility for the design 
with Wren. He leaves the reader with some doubts about this 
choice, however. The domestic commissions are briefly mentioned 
at the end of this chapter. 

In the last chapter the author reviews the position of Wren. It 
seems clear that Wren profited very greatly from his brief per- 
sonal contact with the continent and even more from his careful 
study and wide use of published works. Wren, almost more than 
any other English architect, seems to come close to the European 
architectural currents of his day. It is one of the times in history 
that English taste almost parallels that of the Continent—at least 
the northwestern parts of it. Wren as the person chiefly respon- 
sible for this can surely be considered a figure of importance in 
the broad pattern of European architecture. 

In considering the influence of Wren on his contemporaries 
and later generations the closest parallels are naturally found 
in those men who were long associated with Wren, such as 
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Hawksmoor. However, as Mr. Sekler points out, the exact nature 
of what would often appear to have beeu reciprocal relationships 
must await further study, particularly of the work of Hawksmoor. 

In spite of the opposition to the architecture of Wren by the 
“Palladians” there seems to have been a considerable influence 
derived by other English architects from Wren’s own time down 
to the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens in the present century. This 
influence can also be traced to a considerable degree in countries 
like the United States that are closely related by tradition and 
language to England. 

It is a different matter in regard to the Continent of Europe. Mr. 
Sekler with his Continental training is particularly qualified to 
assess this influence. His evidence indicates that the ecclesiastical 
work has had the greatest effect, mostly, if not entirely, in the 
Protestant parts of northern Europe. He suggests that a possible 
influence may have been exerted on Galilei but not enough evi- 
dence is presented to make it entirely convincing. 

The church towers and the dome of St. Paul’s were the only 
elements really closely followed, while the secular buildings had 
scarcely any influence. The dome of St. Paul’s, with its ingenious 
construction and its restrained-Baroque form, perhaps more than 
any other feature, has had its descendants as widely separated 
as the dome of the cathedral of St. Isaac of Dalmatia in Lenin- 
grad and the Capitol in Washington, D.C. If this seems a curiously 
slight influence from the large body of work of Wren, the great- 
est English architect, we may well ask what other English archi- 
tect has ever had as much influence on the Continent. 

England, though so close to the Continent, has had a curiously 
independent development in the history of architecture. As has 
been pointed out elsewhere, “English National characteristics and 
forms of life are neither Romance nor Germanic—they are Eng- 
lish. They represent a happy blend of social conformity and per- 
sonal nonconformity, such as no other people has produced,” (E. 
R. Curtis, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages [New 
York, 1953]). Much has been taken from Continental sources, 
but it has been made very English as it has been naturalized there. 
There have been times when English tasie has had an influence 
on the work on the Continent, as in fourteenth-century Gothic, in 
the picturesque landscape of the eighteenth century, or in the 
domestic architecture of the nineteenth century. Nearly always 
this has derived from essentially anonymous national qualities, 
expressed in the work of many designers rather than the work of 
an individual architect. Wren, as I think this volume makes evi- 
dent, was one of the rare examples, if not the only one, of an 
English architect who was able to absorb the general European 
spirit of his time and to combine it with inherent English qualities 
to such a degree that his architecture has had more than national 
importance, and, in fact, has had a direct influence on parts of 
the European continent and America. 

This book is attractive in format; the text is clear, and the 
plates and text figures are well chosen and handsomely presented 
(but note that Plate 70A is printed upside down). At the end 
there is a copious bibliography arranged in sections that make 
it a valuable reference, and an extensive and useful index. 

M. D. ROSS 
University of Oregon 


Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., and Charles H. Elam, Century of Baltimore 
Architecture: an Illustrated Guide to buildings designed by 
members of the Baltimore Chapter, A.I.A.; including an index 
to “Baltimore Architecture” (sic). Introduction by Eleanor Pat- 
terson Spencer. (Baltimore: The Peale Museum, 1957). $1.00. 


Thanks to exemplary cooperation between the Peale Museum, 
the Baltimore Chapter of the A.I.A., and with the support of other 
local groups, the architecture of Baltimore is being remarkably 
well studied and published. The present monograph contains illus- 
trations of work done in Baltimore by Baltimore architects who 
belonged to the Baltimore Chapter of the A.I.A. between 1870 and 
the 1930’s. It does not contain work done by outside architects or 


non-members in Baltimore nor work done by members outside of 
Baltimore. There are four pages of gracefully written text and 
eight pages of index. The balance is illustrative material generally 
well-reproduced and particularly to be commended for including 
architects’ drawings as well as photographs and for the high pro- 
portion of plans and sections. In this way an extra dimension is 
given to the period covered. Not only can the changes in taste and 
in program be followed, but also the changes in mode of presenta- 
tion. 

William Jordy’s analytical essay-review of three local architec- 
tural histories (JSAH, XIII, 3 [October, 1954], 30-2) regretted 
that Howland and Spencer’s The Architecture of Baltimore, A 
Pictorial History was not indexed. This omission has been recti- 
fied in this sequel which indexes both volumes, but, as is often 
the case with indices, somewhat peculiarly. For example, The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library which is not illustrated or discussed in 
either volume, is listed as supplementary reference material under 
its name and also under the name of each of the three architects 
associated with it. The references to F. L. Olmsted from The Archi- 
tecture of Baltimore are incomplete. The page and or plate refer- 
ences to an individual building are given in full under the name 
of the building but, for economy, not repeated under the name 
of the architect. The above practices, although questionable and 
inconvenient, are not as disturbing as the following example: 
According to The Architecture of Baltimore, the Sun Iron Building 
was designed by R. C. Hatfield and erected by Bogardus and 
Hoppin. These facts are confirmed in Turpin C. Bannister’s 
“Bogardus Revisited” (JSAH, XV, 4 [December, 1956], 16). The 
index under consideration has no entry for Hoppin, and refers 
more than once to “Hatfield & Bogardus” implying the existence 
of a firm of that name. 

Since Baltimore is emerging as a leader in the production of 
local architectural histories, and since the authors of this one refer 
tantalizingly to the availability of much more information than has 
yet appeared, it is to be hoped that still another volume, more 
encyclopedic and with a more comprehensive index, is under way. 

CARROLL L. V. MEEKS 
Yale University 


Oscar Lewis, Here Lived the Californians (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1957), 265 pp., 105 photos. $7.95. 


This, the latest work on California by the prolific Oscar Lewis, 
purports to be a survey of the state’s domestic architecture during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Unfortunately, it fails 
to provide a serious treatment of the subject which would be of the 
utmost value to historians, architectural and otherwise. It is dis- 
heartening to think that this book, superficial as it is, stands quite 
alone as the single full-length study yet published of California 
architecture in both the Spanish-Mexican and American periods. 

But Mr. Lewis has made a thin job of it, indeed. What he has 
written is actually a series of captions, loosely strung in chronolog- 
ical order, for a surprisingly poor collection of photographs. A 
number of significant buildings are included: Vallejo’s Casa Grande 
at Petaluma, the Bayley House at Pilot Hill, and the Baldwin Cot- 
tage at Santa Anita, to give three important examples; but because 
of the author’s decision to confine himself largely to existing struc- 
tures, many noteworthy destroyed houses have been omitted. Fur- 
thermore, although the book is ostensibly devoted to domestic 
architecture, Mr. Lewis has capriciously accorded space to non- 
residential buildings such as the Russian Chapel at Fort Ross, the 
Mariposa County Courthouse, and the Nevada City Firehouse. 
Surely these are interesting buildings, but Mr. Lewis fails to justify 
their presence in the text. ' 

The main trouble with this book, however, is Mr. Lewis’s un- 
critical treatment of what is potentially: very exciting material. He 
is of course not a professional architectural historian but a raconteur 
of Californiana, and therefore buildings are important to him for 
their anecdotal rather than their architectonic values. Hence, al- 
though he ranges into the twentieth century to mention curiosities 
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such as the “castle” of Death Valley Scotty and the “endless” 
Mystery House erected by the eccentric Mrs. Winchester at San 
Jose, he neglects completely the work of Bernard Maybeck and of 
Greene and Greene. In fact, the author is even more indifferent to 
architects than to architecture. The name of only one architect 
(Willis Polk, who did not arrive in San Francisco until 1889) ap- 
pears, although nearly two hundred designers, many of them highly 
trained, are known to have practiced in the state before 1900. 

No floor plans are provided, and there is little discussion of in- 
terior dispositions. Nor is there a bibliography or, for that matter, 
scholarly documentation of any sort. Dating is vague; Mr. Lewis is 
generally content with allusions to decades. 

Given the quality of the book, it would be pointless to catalogue 
its errors. The pioneer Abel Stearns is called “Sterns” throughout. 
The Ray House at Sonoma, described as a dwelling in this and other 
works, was originally a Masonic Hall. The Cheverny-like chateau 
illustrated on Plate 104 is not the famous Huntington mansion but 
Carolands, near San Mateo. 

The history of California architecture remains to be written. A 
valuable beginning has been made by Harold Kirker, whose dis- 
sertation, California Architecture in the Nineteenth Century: A 
Social History, was recently completed at Berkeley and will be pub- 
lished, it is hoped, in 1958. Until it appears there will be nothing 
except isolated articles, such as “The Gothic Revival in California, 
1850-1890” by Lyle F. Perusse in the October, 1955, number of this 
JoURNAL, to contradict the notion, repeated even by the late Fiske 
Kimball, that “in the crude towns of the gold rush . . . the only 
guides were whim and ostentation.” This view urgently requires 
correction. One wishes that nineteenth-century architecture every- 
where displayed the same dignity and sober restraint as the best 
creations of the booming California of the "Fifties. Yet Oscar Lewis 
has done virtually nothing to set the record straight. 

ALLAN TEMKO 
University of California, Berkeley 


Oda Hirotard, Tanabe Tai, and Hattori Katsukichi, Nippon no 
Kenchiku (The Architecture of Japan) (Tokyé: Shdkokusha, 
1954) . 135 pp., 281 figs. 2000 yen. 

Kobayashi Bunji, Fujishima Gaijiré, Horiuchi Seiji, and Kirishiki 
Shinjird, Seiyo Kenchiku-shi (A History of European Archi- 
tecture), published as Volume 5 in the series Kenchiku-gaku 
Taikei (Outline of Architectural Studies) (Téky6: Shokokusha, 
1956), 414 pp., 496 figs. 1060 yen. 


Kobayashi Bunji, Amerika Kenchiku (American Architecture) 
(Tokyd: Shdkokusha, 1954), 115 pp., 106 pls., 1400 yen. 


By their marked variety these three books reveal something of 
the liveliness of architectural publication in present-day Japan, 
though they are far from covering its extent. The first-named repre- 
sents the still-strong current of tradition, being a short history of 
Japanese architecture prior to the intrusion of Western forms. Its 
novelty lies primarily in the attractiveness of its format. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well presented, and the text (to judge by 
the sampling process) is well adapted to the broad audience its 
publishers are seeking. From a more professional viewpoint—and 
a foreword speaks of plans for an English language edition—there 
are far too few drawings to make clear either the niceties of Japa- 
nese construction or the relationships of use and aesthetic preference 
to the ground plan. 

The history of European architecture is a remarkably comprehen- 
sive text-book, running from earliest times through the nineteenth 
century. The information presented, drawn evidently from a wide 
range of Western sources, looks up-to-date and well understood. All 
the currently approved names seem to be present, including such 
relatively esoteric items as the Asamkirche in Munich, Soane’s 
London house, and the innovations of C. R. Mackintosh. Unfor- 
tunately the text figures are small and fuzzy, and cover so little of 
the material described that their explanatory value is small. 

It may be noted in passing that the Shokokusha advertisements 
announce a translation by Kobayashi Bunji of Pevsner’s Outline of 


European Architecture; and that these two books, plus an inexpen- 
sive picture album on Western architectural history, are the only 
items of their kind in a list of nearly 200 titles. The others are de- 
voted to construction, design, to special problems like the dwelling, 
hospital, and night club, to the works of Western modernists like 
Corbu, Mies, and Gropius (and William Morris, but not Frank Lloyd 
Wright!), to contemporary national schools, and to the Japanese 
past. 

Amerika Kenchiku is a kind of architectural diary composed by 
the same Kobayashi during a fourteen-months stay in the USA in 
1952-53, as a Fulbright scholar accredited to the University of Ore- 
gon. The work counts first of all as a collection of excellent photo- 
graphs taken by the author along an enviable itinerary, crossing the 
continent on the Denver-Chicago-Boston line, running south to St. 
Augustine, returning through the Southwest to Los Angeles and then 
north again through the Pacific states. The buildings visible along 
this route that seemed to Kobayashi worth recording are of course 
highly varied. The choices are interesting. The eighteenth century 
(including Williamsburg) and the Classical Revival are well repre- 
sented, but only one page is spared to show eclecticism at its most 
nonsensical in the Smithsonian. Richardson, Sullivan, and Maybeck 
dominate the decades around the turn of the century; the prairie 
style of Wright, for all its “Japanese look,” is passed over in silence. 
Our own generation is summed up in a few major works by Mies 
and Wright and their closest followers. It is a commentary on the 
awkwardness of the Japanese written language as a tool for modern 
use that the Johnson Wax laboratory must be referred to as a “re- 
search pagoda.” Kobayashi’s brief text seems lucid and well- 
informed. Occasional phrases have a surprising pungency: thus the 
reader will find the age of McKim, Mead and White summed up 
under the caption Kommei, “Mental Confusion.” 


ALEXANDER SOPER 
Bryn Mawr College 
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(Mention of a book here does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Paul Booz, Der Baumeister der Gotik (Munich: Deutscher Kunst- 
verlag, 1956). DM 16. 

Francis F. Beirne, Baltimore ... A Picture History, 1858-1958 (New 
York: Hastings House, 1957). $5.00. 

Walter Hotz, Burgen am Rhein und an der Mosel (Munich: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1956). DM 12. 

Harald Keller, Bamberg (Munich: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1956). 
DM 13. 

Edith E. Kohl, Denver’s Historic Mansions (Denver: Sage Books, 
1957). $5.00. . 

A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1957). $12.50. 

Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Native Genius in Anonymous Architecture 
(New York: Horizon Press, 1957). $7.50. 

Frederick Doveton Nichols, The Early Architecture of Georgia 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957). $15.00. 

Robert E. Scranton, Corinth, Mediaeval Architecture (Princeton: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1957). $10.00. 

R. B. Truett, Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson (New York: 
Hastings House, 1957). $3.50. 


SAH NEWS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held on Janu- 
ary 30-February 2, 1958, in Washington, D. C. The ses- 
sions will be held jointly with those of the College Art 
Association. Announcements have been sent to the mem- 
bers. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 1940 


OFFICERS 
President—Carroll L. V. Meeks, Yale University 
Vice-President—Richard H. Howland, National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Secretary—Barbara Wriston, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Harry H. Hilberry, Syracuse University (until 1959, 
Virginia E. Lewis, University of Pittsburgh (until 1959) 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Smith College (until 1960) 
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Harley McKee, Syracuse University (until 1960) 
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Samuel Wilson, Jr., Tulane University (until 1960) 
J. D. Forbes, University of Virginia (ex officio) 
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The Pelican History of Art 


The first comprehensive history of art and 


architecture in the English language 


General Editor: Dr. Nikolaus Pevsnei 


New Volume 
Just published 


Greek Architecture—A. W. Lawrence, Professor of 
Archaeology, University College of the Gold Coast. Ar- 
chitecture in the Greek lands from the Stone Age to 
Christianity. 350 pages of text and 152 pages of pl: 
z11—$12.50 


Each volume is uniformly produced, size 1014 inches by 


74 inches. Printed on specially made paper, bound in 
cloth, stamped real gold. 


Already published 


Architecture in Britain: The Middle Ages—Geof- 


frey Webb, Secretary to the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments (England) . 256 pages of text and 192 
pages of plates, z12—$10.00 


Architectare in Britain: 1530 to 1830—John Sum- 
merson, Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum, London. 
373 pages of text and 192 pages of plates. z3—$8.50 


Art and Architecture in France: 1500 to 1700— 
Anthony Blunt, Director, Courtauld Institute of Art, 
University of London; Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures. 
312 pages of text and 192 pages of plates. 24 $12.50 


The Art and Architecture of China—Laurence Sick- 
man, Vice-Director, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Kansas City, Missouri; Alexander Soper, Profes- 
sor, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 334 pages of text 
and 190 pages of plates. z10-—$8.50 


The Art and Architecture of India—Benjamin Row- 
land, Professor of Fine Arts, Harvard University. 288 
pages of text and 190 pages of piates. z22—$8.50 


The Art and Architecture of Japan—Robert Treat 
Paine and Alexander Soper. Divided into two parts 
—Painting and Sculpture by Robert Paine of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Architecture by Professor 
Soper of Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 316 pages of text and 
174 pages of plates. z8—$8.50 


The Ari and Architecture of Russia—George Heard 
Hamilton, Associate Professor, Yale University, 320 
pages of text and 180 pages of plates. z6—$8.50 


The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient— 
Henri Frankfort, Director, Warburg Institute, Uni- 
versity of London. 280 pages of text and 192 pages of 
plates. z7—$8.50 


Painting in Britain: The Middle Ages—Margaret 
Rickert, Associate Professor, University of Chicago. 
254 pages of text and 192 pages of plates. 50 


Painting in Britain: 1530 to 1790—Ellis K. Water- 
house, Director of the Barber Institute of Fine Art, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 272 pages of text and 192 pages 
of plates. z1—-$8.50 


Sculpture in Britain: The Middle Agee—Lawrence 
Stone, Fellow of Wadham College, University of Ox- 
Soe 298 pages of text and 192 pages of plates. z29— 
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In active preparation 


Carolingian and Romanesque Architecture: 800 to 
1200—Kenneth John Conant, Professor of Archi- 
tecture in Harvard University. (1958) 


The Art and Architecture of Ancient Egypt—VW. 


Stevenson Smith, Curator, Department of tian 
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